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AFTER THE GREAT FREEZE 


Cc. E. HOWARD, FLORIDA 


The accompanying illustration of the effect of the late disas- 
trous freeze in Florida to the orange groves in particular, is not sent 
forth in any spirit of pessimism, nor with any thought of shaking 


the faith of any who may 
have indulged in the fascinat- 
ing dream of some time being 
the proud possessor of a grove 
of golden apples. For, as 
demoralizing as the effects of 
the freeze have been to many, 
the man of philosophic mind 
regards it simply as one of 
the many risks to be taken in 
agriculture, horticulture, or 
any other pursuit, and con- 
soles himself with the thought 
that as many years have 
passed since so great a de- 
struction as this visited the 
state, a generation will likely 
come and go ere another 
freeze sweeps over this fair 
land. The freeze of Decem- 
ber last caught the orange 
trees with little sap in them, 
thus killing only the tender- 
est twigs, which in itself was 
not so damaging as the loss 
of the crop, except in the case 
of nursery stock, which was 
in many places cut to the 
ground. The fruit literally 
froze on the trees, and soon 
after, with the leaves, fell to 
the ground, in many places 
so covering it that it formed 
a carpet of golden oranges, 
startlingly beautiful,but none 
the less sad to see. These 
oranges were gathered and 
thrown into furrows drawn 
between the trees, to serve 
as fertilizers, The grower 
felt hopeful, notwithstanding 
his loss, sure that a month’. 
sunshine would clothe his 


EFFECT OF THE 


trees with a new growth of foliage, and that the usual time for 
blooming would arrive. ‘‘Nipped in the bud” does not express the 
freeze of February. Now the trees were filled with sap, the growing 
season being farther advanced, leaves were forming and buds swell. 
ing. Likea demon of death came the stroke that not only destroyed 
the tender leaves and blighted the prospect of fruit, but nearly 
killed the goose that laid the golden egg. Nay, in many cases did 
kill to the ground. [The freeze was a great blow to the trucking 


industry throughout the southern states. 


Early vegetables were 


generally killed, and the wet, cold weather since has not been con- 
ducive to rapid growth of replanted stocks. The competition in 
northern and eastern markets of early southern truck will, there- 
fore, be much reduced, to the corresponding benefit of market gar- 
deners in those sections. But there has been general replanting 
throughout the southern trucking regions, which will ship more 


stuff than usual to the later or summer markets.1] 
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COMPARATIVE VALUE OF MILLETS 


A. A. CROZIER, MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Common and German millet withstand dry weather better than 
Hungarian grass, and are more largely grown in the west, while 
Hungarian is generally preferred at the east. Common millet is 
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the earliest of the three and 
may be recognized by its 
green, slender, nodding head, 
which is open or “ragged” at 
the base, while the dark-pur- 
ple head of Hungarian is com- 
pact and nearly upright. 
German millet has a large, 
rough head, with coarse 
stems, generally but one from 
each root. The seeds of Hun- 
garian are easily recognized 
by their mixed color; many 
of the grains—the more the 
better—are dark purple, while 
there are always present more 
or less yellow seeds, due 
chiefly to imperfect ripening. 
Common and German millet 
both have yellow seeds, but 
the seed of first-class south- 
ern-grown German millet is 
smaller and plumper than 
that of common millet and 
generally has a coppery tinge 
which has sometimes given it 
the name of ‘‘golden” millet. 
When this southern seed is 
planted in the north and west 
it often fails to ripen thor- 
oughly, and tends to become 
oval in shape instead of 
round, so that it much resem- 
bles common millet. On this 
account some have supposed 
all common millet to be de- 
generated German millet, 
and it is getting to be a prac- 
tice with some seedsmen to 
substitute, intentionally or 
otherwise, the cheaper and 
generally less desirable com- 
mon millet for the German 


variety. Out of 21 samples obtained this year under the name 
‘‘German millet” five were pure common millet and four mixed with 
that variety. The latter variety is the best for thin soils, or late 
sowing, or for early sowing to be followed by fall crops, but on good 
land where the full season can be given it, by far the largest yield 
of hay will be produced by the German millet. Our common millet 
last year, sown June 2, and cut for hay August 3, yielded 13 
tons per acre. German millet sown the same time was not ready to 
cut until September 19, and averaged nearly 24 tons per acre. 





An Old Sacaline Plant, grown from seed sent me by Prof Asa 
Gray 80 years ago, and never cultivated, has a root six inches in 
diameter, and by June its new shoots have grown out of reach. If 
then killed by frost, in a few weeks the growth is as large as ever. 
Stock may not relish sacaline, it is worthless as an asparagus, and 


is of slicht value for honey.—_{[W. C. Hampton, Mt Victory, Ohio. 
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THE FERTILIZER REQUIREMENTS OF THE TOMATO CROP 


DR E. H. JENKINS, CONNECTICUT EXPERIMENT STATION 


The percentage composition of ripe tomatoes and of the vines 
after picking, calculated from all-American analyses, is given below: 
Tomato Vines 





——Ripe Tomatoes—, 


Average Extremes 


Water, 94.75 per cent 96.31-91.96 83.60 per cent 
Organic Matter, 4.80 13.40 
Mineral Matter, 0.45 0.73-0.32 3.00 

100.00 100.00 
Nitrogen, 0.139 0.184-.407 0.321 
Phosphorie acid, 057 -073-.100 066 
Potash, 263 .313-.208 -499 


A moderate estimate of the yield of ripe tomatoes per acre is 
ten tons. Wita proper management fifteen tons per acre are often 
secured. If planted four feet apart each way there will be about 
2700 vines to the acre, weighing, after the last picking, somewhere 
about 8700 lbs. The roots, according to a single observation, will 
weigh about 1350 lbs. Taking ten tons as an average yield, and 
calculating on the basis of the figures just given, a tomato crop 
takes from the soil, in pounds per acre : 


In Fruit In Vines In Roots Total 
Nitrogen, 28 lbs 28 Ibs 3 lbs 59 lbs 
Phosphorie acid, 11 6 1 18 
Potash, 53 44 4 101 


About one-half of what is taken up by the plants from the soil 
is returned to it again in the vines and roots. These facts furnish 
only a very general guide to the proper fertilization of tomatoes. 
On the one hand the soil must be expected to supply a part of the 
crop’s requirements, on the other hand, by no means all of the solu- 
ble fertilizers applied will be available to the first crop. It is quite 
doubtful if more than a half or two-thirds of the applied fertilizer 
is taken up by the crop the first season. 

A safe rule is in the first place to make sure of an excess of 
available potash in the soil by applying ashes or potash salts very 
liberally, and this for two reasons :—First because the crop requires 
almost twice as much potash as any other ingredient, and secondly 
because nitrogen, the most expensive element of plant food, can 
only have its full effect when available potash and phosphates are 
present in excess in the soil. Moreover, any excess of potash over 
the crop requirement will not waste from most soils by leaching. 
Fortunately too, potash is the least expensive of the fertilizer ingre- 
dients named. 

At present muriate of potash isthe cheapest source. But un- 
leached ashes and cotton hull ashes, though the potash in them costs 
more than in muriate, will often pay better to use because they cor- 
rect any acidity in the soil, they favor nitrification and they supply 
lime, of which a tomato crop requires at least 50 lbs and which is 
rather deficient in many of our soils. A small amount of available 
phosphate will in most cases be sufficient for the tomato crop. 

Having made sure of anexcess of lime, phosphates and potash 
salts in the soil, nitrogen should be used freely but economically. 
Whether tomatoes are grown for retail market or for canneries it is 
very desirable to get as early maturity as possible. Applications of 
soluble forms of nitrogen and particularly of nitrates seem to in- 
crease the yield without retarding maturity and even hasten it. It 
is probable that at present prices nitrate of soda can profitably be 
used as the sole source of nitrogen for tomatoes, at least on land 
which has been well manured for previous crops. But in most 
cases the use of some quickly acting form of organic nitrogen with 
the nitrate is safest. 

The New Jersey station, as the result of five years’ exact ex- 
periments, proposes the following general method of manuring for 
the tomato. ‘‘1. Where land has been heavily fertilized or manured 
for the previous crop, apply evenly over the row from 200 to 300 Ibs 
of nitrate of soda per acre, one-half at time of setting the plants 
and the remainder from three to four weeks later. 2. Where the 
land is light and has not been heavily manured,apply broadcast and 
harrow into the soil before setting the plants 500 Ibs per acre of a 
mixture made up of two parts of bone-black superphosphate and 
one part of muriate of potash, and 150 to 250 Ibs of nitrate of soda 
in the same manner as suggested above.” 

Aii the foregoing suggestions are not by any means rules to be 
invariably followed, but a possible help to the grower who ought 
to know better than any one else what his land needs and in what it 
is relatively deficient. 





Onion Maggots and Scullions.—There is no known remedy for 
the onion maggot where onions are cultivated on a large scale. 
The best known means of prevention is to roll the soil as soon as the 
seed is planted. If the soil is made sufficiently compact, the female 


fly is unable to deposit her eggs just below the surface near the 
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seedling plants. Asarule, where maggots appear some new loca- 
tion must be selected, giving the old bed a rest for three or four 
years. Where the young plants turn yellow, the plan of hand pull- 
ing and killing each worm or of applying salt may be recommended 
for the small kitchen garden. Such methods will not pay the com- 
mercial onion grower. ‘‘Scallions” are the result of inferior seed; 
coarse or ill-shaped stock will show its parentage even under the 
best cultivation. If seed is raised from the best of stock on land 
not very heavily manured, or where the soil is not suitable, such as 
wet muck or clay, scallions will make their mark in the crop. New 
land broken from the sod is likely to produce coarse onions. Select 
soil three or four years from the sod and precede with some clear 
crop, avoiding cabbage or turnips.—[James J. H. Gregory, Mass. 





USE AND ABUSE OF POTASH IN ORCHARDS 
PROF W. E. BRITTON, CONNECTICUT 


An excess of nitrogen usually tends toward wood production 
and an increased growth, at the expense, it is thought, of the crop 
of fruit. Potash and phosphoric acid, on the other hand, are sup- 
posed to promote the general vigor of the tree, and increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of the fruit. 

The experience of many large fruit growers favors the use of 
potash in fertilizing orchards. It is commonly applied in the form 
of muriate, from 200 to 300 lbs per acre being considered an eco- 
nemical dressing if the orchard receives an application each year. 
I often wonder if the practice is not sometimes carried too far, and 
if a complete fertilizer would not, in many cases, give better results. 

The result of experiments on the fertilizing of peach orchards 
at the New Jersey station, shows the greatest yield of fruit per 
acre where muriate of potash and nitrate of soda were applied, but 
potash gave much better results than either nitrate of soda or phos- 
phoric acid alone. Potash seemed to promote a certain vigor and 
thrift which were lacking in trees deprived of them. A later report 
from the same station confirms this experience, and says ‘‘potash 
has proved the most valuable of the single elements; the net gain 
being greater than where barnyard manure was used.” The largest 
net gain, however, came from using a complete fertilizer. S. D. 
Willard, the well-known western New York horticulturist, says: 
‘In order to have good hard wood, healthy leaves and well-devel- 
oped buds, we must rely upon potash and phosphoric acid.” 

Potash was once thought to be a remedy and preventive of 
peach yellows, but experiments show this to be without founda- 
tion. Ina recent bulletin from the Cornell station, Prof Bailey 
says: ‘I believe that the keynote to the proper fertilizing of peach 
orchards is potash and phosphoric acid, and not nitrogen. Ashes, 
muriate of potash, bone fertilizers—these are some of the money- 
makers for peach trees. . Potash is generally the mostimpor- 
tant element to be applied directly to orchards, particularly after the 
trees have reached bearing age. One of the best sources of 
potash for orchards is wood ashes, but this material is so often 
weakened by leaching that it cannot be confidently recommended. 
Forty to 50 bu to the acre is a good dressing, if the ashes have been 
kept dry. Muriate of potash is perhaps the best and most reliable 
form in which to secure potash at the present time. Commercial 
samples generally contain from 80 to 85 per cent of muriate of pot- 
ash, or about 50 per cent of actual potash. An apple orchard in 
full bearing and upon loose soil may receive as high as 1000 lbs of 
muriate per acre, but a normal and economical application is from 
500 to 700 lbs.” 

Thus it is seen that in a majority of cases an application of pot- 
ash benefits an orchard in bearing condition. This fact points 
towards one of two suppositions, (1) that the soil is generally defi- 
cient in potash ; or, (2) that potash is beneficial when present in 
excess of the requirements of the crop. At first thought, a defi- 
ciency of potash seems improbable, when an average of 35 analyses 
of the total content of the first eight inches of surface soils gives 
nearly 20,000 lbs of potash per acre, 3521 lbs of nitrogen, and 4400 
lbs of phosphoric acid. The soil then contains over 44 times as 
much potash as phosphoric acid, and more than 5} times as much 
potash as nitrogen. Much of the potash present in the soil is prob- 
ably unavailable. The ash of fruit trees contains a large percentage 
of potash and it is also present in considerable quantities in the fruit. 

On the other hand, some prominent fruit growers fail to note 
any benefit derived from potash alone, when applied as a fertilizer 
to orchards, and some claim an injury from its effects. This fact 
supports the first supposition, but is fatal to the second. Soils dif- 
fer and it is likely that we shall find potash very beneficial on some 
soils, perhaps on most soils, while useless on others ; before apply- 
ing larger doses we should use it in a small way and note its effect. 
It is also thought that potash applied as a fertilizer improves the 
quality and flavor of the fruit, but so far as I know, no really defi- 
nite and scientific experiments have been conducted 1n this relation. 











TWO-HUNDRED-POUND PIGS AT SEVEN MONTHS OLD 


A. H. SHELDON 


The old-time way of feeding hogs for eighteen months before 
selling them is fast becoming a thing of the past, as it has been 
proved that young animals pay better returns for food consumed 
than older ones, But to attain good weight at six or seven months 
the pigs must be well-bred and carefully fed. The stock must be 
rather large, and well-matured, the dams weighing from 350 to 
600 lbs and the sire of a quick-maturing strain which will fatten 
easily at any age. After the pigs are a month old they will eat 
some soaked corn, and drink milk, and should be fed in a small pen 
near their mother’s feeding floor. Ground corn and oats with some 
beans and shorts will make good slops, mixed with milk and water 
twelve hours before feeding. After this swill has been fed a 
liberal supply of soaked corn will add enough flesh to keep the pigs 
plump all summer. They should haveaclover pasture to run in 
during summer, and sweetcorn, pumpkins, squashes and beets or 
other vegetables which are raised on the farm, to help make a 
good growth. 

Sometimes pigs at 100 days will weigh from 85 to 90 lbs, seldom 
reaching 100 lbs, but oftener they weigh from 60 to 75 lbs, and this 
may be considered a good weight at a little over three months old. 
During the next three months they will grow rapidly on the proper 
food, and if corn is “en to put on the flesh, will weigh 165 Be. 


60 lbs more, making from 
200 to 225 lbs by November 
1st. During September and 
October the market is usu- 
ally much better than later, 
so if the pigs are ready for — 
sale by October, the best @ 
profit is secured. As much 
of the food used during such 
a crowding process must be 
purchased, the feeder must 
decide for himself if the 
profit in these young pigs is 
enough to justify the ex- 
pense. If three months 
more of time are taken, and 
clover, sweet corn, rye and 
home-grown corn fed after 
maturity, during winter months, and the pigs sold during January 
and February, a very satisfactory return will be received, and less 
cash is expended. 








COOLING MILK IN THE WELL 


M. J. MALLETT 


The sketch herewith shows a simple and successful creamery 
that any farmer can with a little expense construct. The first 
thing required is a well of good size in 
diameter and of cool water. I made 
the experiment early last spring by 
hanging the cans in the well and was 
so well satisfied with the results I 
made the needed arrangement for 
hoisting and lowering the cans by use 
of a crank which can be attached to 
each roller. Three cans are all that are 
needed im my creamery, each one hold- 
ing a milking, which allows 36 hours 
for each setting. The cans should have 
covers to keep out dirt and insects, but 
not be air-tight, and can be made to hold 
a larger quantity where more cows are 
kept, but should be about three times 
the hight of the diameter, with the 
space between the curb floor and the 
case roller to allow the can to pass 
freely through. The sketch is so sim- 
ple it seems unnecessary to explain its 
construction. One point to be kept in 
mind:is to see that the cans are not set 
two deep in rainy weather as the water 
may rise and overturn the milk. Snaps are used on the ends of the 
rope to attach the can, as seen in Fig 1. The cover of the case is so 
made that when closed it slants back to shed rain. The front piece 














LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 





A GLARING INSTANCE OF TREE GNAWING 
cause a glaring wound in their trunks, caused by this gnawing by 
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see Fig 2) is detachable and sets in so that when closed it can 
be locked with a padlock. All who have seen 
it think highly of it as it isa creamery with- 
out the use of ice, which is expensive to have 
and a great deal of work to use. On one occa- 
sion in market I met a man who has used a 
creamery for many years and who thought it 
would pay him to dig a well purposely instead 
of using ice. Setting of milk in wells is so 





FIG 2 
common that this device ought to be generally used by farmers. 





Spring and Summer Care of Milk.—Cleanliness in all dairy opera- 
tions is of first importance, Milk with dry hands. Keep the at- 
mosphere in which the milk must stand free from bad odors. Pre- 
serve the desirable flavors in the cream. If the milk is wanted 
sweet, lower the temperature as soon as the milk is drawn from the 
cow to just above freezing if possible. Neglect of proper care of 
milk by patrons is the cause of much trouble at the factory and re- 
sults in a like reduction in net profits. It pays to be honest. 


Don’t Let Horses Gnaw Trees.—One of the most grievous injuries 
that is done to our shade trees is caused by the gnawing of the bark 
by horses. This gnawing is for the most part done in the spring, 
when the tree is full of sap. The bark is then most inviting to the 
animal's appetite, and it is at that time that the most damage may 

j | be done to the tree. When 
such a wound has once been 
) made in a tree it grows rap- 
‘ idly, the trunk becomes ter- 
i ribly disfigured, and the tree 
» is soon seen to be slowly dy- 
=, ing. Assoon as the trunk 
has been stripped of its bark 
in one spot the solid wood of 
the tree, being exposed to 
the weather and without 

nature’s protection, soon 

| dies, and as this crumbles 
away each year a new layer 
is exposed to the air until 
the gaping wound eats to 
the very heart of the tree. 
Many of the fine trees that 
i once gave welcoming shade 
have been felled simply be- 


horses, has rendered them a menace to the passerby. The extent 
of this abuse of magnificent trees is shown in the illustration. 


Caustic Potash in Dehorning.—J. M. D. writes: ‘In the spring 
of 1894 I applied caustic potash to two calves asa dehorner. I sup- 
posed it had proved effective, but early in the autumn the horns be- 
gan to grow again and are now about two inches long. The small 
horn was taken off completely. What was the trouble?” The fail- 
ure to completely kill the horn germ was undoubtedly due to an in- 
complete application of the potash. Best results are obtained by 
operating on the calf as soon as the horn button can be located. 
Clip off the hair covering it, wet one end of the stick of potash, and 
rub the horn until it has a red, inflamed appearance. When the 
scab comes off examine the calf’s head, and if there is the slightest 
evidence of a horn, repeat the operation. Watch the animal, and 
if the horns begin to grow give another application. If J. M. D. 
had observed this, he could have prevented the growth when he 
found that the first application had failed. The caustic had evi- 
dently not reached the horn germ and it finally developed. This 
method of dehorning has been tested not only by careful experi- 
ment station men, but by a great number of practical stock raisers 
and farmers, with satisfactory results. If thoroughly applied it will 
prove successful in nearly every case. It is by far the best method 
of getting rid of horns. 


Tuberculin on Healthy Cows.—Careful tests were conducted by 
Prof James Law during the past winter at Cornell experiment sta- 
tion. ‘‘Taking all in all, there is nothing in the records of temper- 
ature that would indicate, either at the time of the test or later, 
that tuberculin had in any way proved inimical to the general 
health.” The decline in milk production which followed is claimed 
to have been not more than the natural falling off. No effect of 
tuberculin was observed on increase or decline of fat in the milk. 
Prof Law concludes, ‘‘So far as there is evidence before us, every- 
thing points to the harmlessness of a single test dose on a sound 
animal system, even if such dose were repeated several times.” 
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FINE MAPLE SWEETS COMMAND PAYING PRICES 


FRANK KENFIELD, PRES VERMONT MAPLE SUGAR MAKERS’ ASS’N 


The markets of to-day demand the best of everything and so it 
is with maple sugar and syrup, and in order to get a fancy price the 
goods must be fancy. Maple sugar is used as a luxury more than as 
acommon article of food, and therefore should be nice. The market 
is large enough for all the fine goods that can be produced and at 
good prices. The trouble is, there is too much poor sugar which 
must be sold for a poor price. Let every sugar maker strive to 
make the best and then let consumers know he makes the best, and 
it will be wanted at remunerative figures. 

I make mostly syrup and think that pays the best. Have a 
market for all I can make that is nice, at $1.00 per gal for syrup 
and 10c per lb for sugar in tubs or cans. My trade is mostly with 
consumers, and upon securing a customer I generally hold him, 
shipping only what he orders. I take great pains in making it, and in 
my sugar works cleanliness is next to godliness, and sometimes 
when my men get careless they seem to think cleanliness comes first. 
1 urge sugar makers to improve the quality and thereby enhance 
the price. I tap over 1000 trees, using all-tin buckets with covers, 
and in fact use all the modern improvements, the best I can buy. 

The Vermont maple sugar makers’ association was organized 
two years ago and is doing much to elevate the industry of the state, 
and every sugar maker should become identified with it. It has 
a membership now of over 600, and is on the increase, 





HARDIEST BLACKBERRIES 


G. 8. BUTLER, CONNECTICUT 


Snyder, Agawam, Wachusett Thornless, Edwards, Sanford, 
Minnewaski, Stone’s Hardy, Ancient Briton and Ohmer wintered 
perfectly. Kittatinny, Erie and Maxwell’s Early proved to be partly 
hardy. Early Harvest, Early Cluster, Wilson’s Early, Wilson’s Junior 
and Lovett are entirely too tender for growing even in southern 
New York. There are so many hardy varieties, it is useless to 
grow tender sorts, even by laying down and covering in winter, as 
they are in no way superior to hardy sorts either in size, quality 
or productiveness. Snyder has been the standard safe variety for 
northern growers, being perfectly hardy and very prolific. It has 
two objectionable features,—is small and liable to turn red on 
standing long after picking. 

Stone’s Hardy and Ancient Briton are of about the same habit, 
have the same defects, are in no way superior, and in some 
points hardly equal to Snvder. Agawam is of about the same size, 
ripens at the same season, is sweeter, but not as rich in quality as 
Snyder, and is hardly as productive, but keeps its color better after 
picking. Wachusett Thornless is of about the same size as Snyder, a 
trifle later and less productive, but the finest in quality of all black- 
berries; where known it brings fancy prices. Minnewaski, Eldorado, 
Sanford, and Ohmer are recent introductions, claimed to be superior 
over Snyder in every way except hardiness, and to equal it in that 
respect. They possess good qualities, but one or two seasons are 
not enough to establish their superiority, and the man who grows 
berries for market and does not try these varieties is liable to be 
left behind by more progressive neighbors, should they be what is 
claimed for them. Kittatinny has so far lost its old-time vigor as 
to be unprofitable, although is a fine berry where it can be raised. 
Erie is unfit to eat until too soft to market, and seldom produces 
a crop, although the berries are handsome when it survives the 
winter. Maxwell’s Early is quite large, early and good in quality, 
and in favorable locations will be profitable on account of extreme 
earliness. Tender varieties are worthless both to amateurs and 
market growers. 





CAUTIONS FOR BUTTER PRODUCERS 


Pure water is absolutely necessary, and pastures must be kept 
free of noxious weeds. 

Do the milking in a quiet place and make no noise doing the 
work. If ina stable, have it free from odors. 

It is necessary that you be able to control the temperature while 
ripening cream. 

Always weigh your butter at home. 

Don’t breed for bones, but strive to build up a dairy of butter 
producers. 





A Good Lesson.—A fruit grower near Pittsburg, who said he 
didn’t believe in the ‘“‘book farming” of agricultural papers, was 
kind enough to invite me to dinner, which had to wait until the 
good wife’s churning was finished. This was a slow job, and she 
finally declared that the butter wouldn’t come. 


Neither the farmer 
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nor his wife knew the temperature at which to churn, much less did 
they know what to do with cream when the butter wouldn’t come 
at all. I referred them to an article on this subject in THE Aari- 
CULTURIST that I had with me, which they tried, and in a few min- 
utes had a fine churning. That farmer concluded that this paper 
contained the experience of thoroughly practical and experienced 
men and women in every department of farming, and he was glad 
enough to pay me its nominal price of $1.—[S. N. Rogers, Washing- 
ton Co, Pa. 


BEST WAY TO SET A HEN 


The accompanying illustration shows the very best way to set a 
hen that has yet been discovered, so far at least as the writer is 
concerned. Thenest is made in a roomy box, with a cover. Nailed 
to one side of the box is 

an a little slat yard—slats 
por _ on top also—in which 
— ——— water and food are kept 
bz —= constantly. The hen 
can go out into the yard 
at any time, eat and 
drink, and has no 
temptation to wander 
away and let her eggs 
getcold. Where sever- 
al hens are sitting, a 


7 
ese 
es” 






























IMPROVED HEN’S NEST 
contrivance like this for each saves all bother of looking after 
them, to see that two do not get on one nest, etc. You put food and 
water in the dishes—the hen ‘‘does the rest!” 





GARDEN STRAWBERRY CULTURE 


CLARENCE POPE. 





Renewing the vigor of strawberries, by Mr Borck in a recent 
issue, is decidedly correct. Careful observation during many years 
has convinced me that May is the month for setting strawberry 
plants in latitude 40. I set the plants 24 inches apart each way, 
digging holes, with a garden trowel, the size and shape of a pint 
bowl. A handful of hard-wood unleached ashes are placed in each 
hole, covered with two inches of soil, and the plants set with roots 
well exténded in all directions. Each plant is firmly set rather 
low in a concaved hole to hold water, and the soil pressed firmly 
down. The plants are watered the first two or three even- 
ings after being set. Every bud and runner is picked off as soon 
as it appears. Cultivate with a wheel hoe and sow four quarts 
ashes to the square rod before each cultivation. After the last 
output of runners in October the plat must be hoed and cleaned 
thoroughly and a month later the bed heavily mulched for winter. 
When danger of frost is past the following April, remove the 
mulching and run the wheel hoe both ways when a new growth 
appears. When in bud, hoe the patch and replace mulch around 
the hills to keep berries clean and hold the moisture. I know of no 
better yielders for quantity and quality than Sharpless and Cres- 
cent set alternately in the rows. I never use fertilizers or 
manures as my soil with ashes is of the best kind for strawberries. 
By keeping the plants in hills I pick from three-quarters to a full 
quart per hill. Last season I picked 60 to 74 berries to the hill. 
When selecting a runner to pot or transplant, take the first plant on 
the runner nearest the parent plant. 





Use More Roots for Stock.—Last year I planted } acre of man 
gels the first week in May, and although the summer was dry I 
raised 500 bu. I fed them to the cows and they have milked as well 
this winter as any time last summer. This year I hope to raise 2000 
bu. Mangels and turnips are the cheapest food we can give to 
stock. If turnips are sown in clean corn, just before the last plow- 
ing, there is no danger of their not growing. The seed should be 
sown very thin, say 4lbper acre. Distribute it uniformly. Last 
summer I fed turnips to stock. One acre sown May 1 produced 
more feed than 50 acres of pasture during two months of the 
drouth. Let farmers sow plenty of turnips and mangels, and dry 
summers will not be so disastrous.—[T. A. Pottinger, Ohio. 


Poultry Replies.—Eggs must remain covered by the limewate- 
(prepared as directed in March 30 issue), as long as it is desired to 
preserve them. Wheat is an excellent feed for poultry, and one 
kind of wheat is as good as another for this purpose. Fresh ground 
bone is a profitable egg-producing food, and several good but cheap 
bone mills are or have been advertised in our columns, Fowls in 
the orchard, especially the plum orchard, are effective helpers in 
preventing or subduing insect pests. 











THE GLADIOLUS FOR AUTUMN FLOWERS 


E. P. POWELL 


If I were to name one plant that, all in all, has given me the 
largest satisfaction for least expense and trouble, I should name the 
gladiolus. The bulbs require so little space, fill up spring bulb beds 
for later bloom, and are so magnificent in bloom, outdoors and in, 
that they ought be in every garden, but for some reason they are not. 





TYPES OF GLADIOLUS 


You get your satisfaction very soon after planting, and the flowers 
succeed each other for months. The cost is now very trifling, 
although I remember paying five dollars for a very plain gladiolus 
in 1860. The highest value, however, is in the tendency of this 
plant to give us rich new seedlings. It takes from three to five 
years to bring the seed to a flowering bulb. I find that the choicest 
varieties of seedlings are slowest to mature. The poorest sorts go 
to bloom the third year; the finest of all rarely before the fifth. I 
have bushels of fine bulbs of such seedlings, all of which go into my 
grounds to make August, September and October months of won- 
der. Itis delightful to be able to give away flowers by the armful; 
and such flowers. I like very much to plant near by a large mass 
of montbretias. These are almost as good as the gladiolus for cut 
flowers. A bunch of either placed in a vase will open all its buds, 
even those only half developed when cut. 








THE NEW BEANS 
W. D. MILLER, NEW JERSEY 

The Burpee bush lima is a great addition to our list of garden 
vegetables. For the table it seems in every way fully equal to its 
more aspiring relative. The beans are nearly if not quite as large, 
a little earlier, and with me they have withstood the dry weather 
better than any other variety of beans. The land in this vicinity 
feels the lack of rain very quickly, and the drouth of the past two 
seasons has dried the pole beans up before they were large enough 
to use, but the Burpee bush lima has produced large crops of very 
fine beans both years. The expense of growing the bush lima is 
small compared with that of growing the pole varieties. Not only 
is the entire expense of procuring and setting the poles saved, but the 
plants are more easily cultivated while growing. If the land is well 
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fertilized ,3x4 ft is close enough for the hills (one bush in a hill), and 
it is aseasy to care for them as for the same area planted to pota- 
toes. Unlike the pole varieties, nearly all the pods on a bush ripen 
within a comparatively short time, and if a continual supply is de- 
sired, it is necessary to plant at intervals of two weeks. For an ear- 
lier bean of the pole variety, either the Black lima or the Horticul- 
tural lima is good. They are both very productive and an 
improvement upon the older varieties ef pole bens. 








A NEW AUTOMATIC AGITATOR 


PROF 8. T. MAYNARD, MASSACHUSETTS EXPERIMENT STATION. 


One of the greatest obstacles to the successful use of fungicides 
and insecticides has been that of keeping the solid particles of the 
mixture in suspension so that a uniform quantity can be put on all 
parts of the trees or plants 
sprayed. Toovercome this 
difficulty many appliances 
have been made to agitate 
the liquids so that these 
particles should not settle, 
but most of them have 
been failures. We have 
perfected a device for this 
purpose which, as an- 
nounced in our spraying || 
bulletin No 29 (out next 
week), is given outright to 
the fruit growers of the 
country. This contrivance, 
shown at Fig 1, is made 
for use with the barrel ly- 
ing on its side, which we 
consider the best way to 
carry the barrel, and con- 
sists of an arm, a, of flat iron one-eighth inch thick and seven- 
eighths inch wide, attached to the handle of the pump and 
entering the barrel about six or eight inches from its head. 
This arm is attached to an elbow, b, with arms six inches in length, 
which is fastened into a socket, about four inches in length, that is 
bolted to the head of the barrel atc. At the lower end of the elbow 
is attached a short arm, d, which is joined to the long arm that car- 
ries the dashers or agitators, e. This joint is;mecessary in order that 
the dashers may lie on the bottom of the barrel, and not be lifted up 
at every stroke of the pump. With themovement of the pump 
handle, the dashers move backward and forward over the entire 
bottom of the barrel, thus keeping the liquid in constant motion. 
In order that the liquid that may have settled on the bottom may be 
stirred thoroughly before starting the pump, the arm, 4, is fitted to 
the pump handle bya slot, f,so that it may be quickly slipped off 
and worked upward and downward afew times before beginning to 
pump. All the parts are made of flat iron one-eighth inch thick by 
three-fourths inch wide, and can be made by one having facilities 
for cutting such iron and drilling holes to fasten it together. The 
parts are held together by short stove bolts. The dashers are fast- 
ened to the rod by a screw passing through it. In the adjustment 
of this apparatus to the barrel, the pump must be brought near 
enough to the end of the barrel to allow of the full sweep of the 
pump handle, and the rod, a, fixed to the handle so as to give a full 
sweep to the elbow, b, that the dashers may be carried forward and 
backward to their fullest extent. 





























Dry Bordeaux Powder.—For some yéars a dry powder similar to 
bordeaux mixture, that is, consisting of copper sulphate and lime, 
has been on the market under the name of id’s powder. In 1887 
it was hesitatingly recommended by the department of agriculture 
for use on potatoes. It has, however, been entirely superseded by 
bordeaux mixture, since the latter is more economical, adheres bet- 
ter to the foliage, and according to the experience of most growers, 
[W. C. Sturgis, Mycologist Ct Expt Station. 





is easier to use. 


Abolish Poles and Trellises for Lima Beans altogether by planting 
only the bush varieties—Henderson’s, Dreer’s or Thorburn’s for 
early and Burpee’s for main crop. The latter is a true lima, very 
prolific,"stands drouth better than any other variety,and to my taste 
is equal or superior to any other variety of bean. I have burned all 
my bean poles and will hereafter plant only snap beans and the bush 
varieties of shell beans.—[{J. H. Griffith, Long Island, N Y. 





The Best Receipt for Grafting Wax I have ever tried, and I have 
tried a number of kinds, is 6 Ibs of rosin, 1 lb of beeswax, and one 
pint of linséed oil.—_{E. C. Parker, Massachusetts. 
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Mothers and Ganguere 


Don’t miss those fertilizer analyses this 
week, and the interesting matter that goes 
with them—just what every farmer wants to 


know at this season. 
ec  — 


Every farmer and gardener in our middle and 
eastern states ought to read and study our 
exhaustive report in another column, showing 
probable changes the coming season in the 
area devoted to the various standard crops. 
The tables pointing to increase or decrease, 
compared with last fear, carefully classifying 
adozen states, afford a suggestive picture of 
the manner in which our intelligent agricul- 
tural classes interpret market conditions. 
Special crops which proved fairly remunera- 
tive last season will asarule be increased. 
On the other hand a crop, the value of which 
has been apparently depressed by reason of 
overproduction, must this year make way for 
those which promise better. An appreciation of 
the facts here shown will not alone enable the 
farmer to make the best use of his tillable 
land, but will also afford valuable suggestions 
regarding the marketing of such reserves as 
remain over from an old crop. 


ae 

When AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST published 
its estimate of wheat in farmers’ hands, March 
1, the first estimate appearing from any recog- 


EDITORIAL 


nized authority, its conclusions were severely 
criticised. Its estimate was 154,000,000 bush- 
els, and the only answer made to critics was 
“Wait, time will show.’’ The crop year ends 
July 1, and nearly one-half of the four months 
is past. The recorded distribution to date 
amply justifies this estimate and confounds 
the loudest of our critics who put forth as a 
counter estimate ‘‘a guess” of less than 100- 
000,000 reserves. From March 1 to April 20, 
the distribution of wheat may be summed up 
as follows: Consumed for food 44,000,000, ex- 
ported 19,000,000, seed for spring wheat 18,000,- 
000, or a total of 81,000,000 bushels. During 
the same period the available supply, accord- 
ing to the Bradstreet report of stocks, has de- 
creased only about 16,000,000 bushels, so that 
65,000,000 bushels has already been drawn from 
the invisible reserve. According to the ‘‘offi- 
cial’ estimate of farm stocks this would leave 
only some 10,000,000 still in first hands, a most 
ridiculous conclusion in view of the fact that 
the primary markets alone are receiving at 
the rate of nearly 1,000,000 bushels a week of 


aes wheat. 


A new milk exchange, to be composed of 
both producers and dealers who do business 
in New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City, is 
highly desirable. The effort to this end that 
was begun April 19 and further considered on 
Monday of this week at the meeting held in 
the Mercantile exchange, New York, seems 
to be in good hands. The dealers so far as 
heard from seem to be more than willing that 
producers should have equal voice, vote and 
power with the dealers in the new exchange. 
Unless this point is carefully guarded, the new 
exchange may become quite as much of a 
nuisance as its predecessor. But to insure this 
point, it is necessary for the farmers to come 
up to the scratch and take half of whatever 
may be fixed upon as the capital stock of the 
new exchange. The by-laws should provide 
for maintaining equal holdings by dealers and 
producers in the capital stock. Then with a 
capable board composed of representatives 
from both interests, and an executive commit- 
tee of two from each side, both parties engaged 
in this enormous industry will have a central 
agency to look out for the vast interests in- 
volved. It should not only establish the mar- 
ket price of milk weekly or monthly, but 
should regulate auction sales of surplus milk, 
attend to the various questions pertaining to 
milk freights, cans, etc. Above all, the ex- 
change should perfect a reliable system for as- 
certaining the daily receipts and sales of milk, 
and promptly reporting same daily to the 
members of the exchange, while the weekly 
review of the market should be public property. 
In these ways, the Metropolitan Dealers’ and 
Producers’ Milk Exchange (a better name 
would be hard to find) can at small expense 
do a lot of good. This ideais feasible and may 
pave the way later on for somethirg better. 
We earnestly urge producers to take an inter- 
est in it, and they may rely upon the hearty 
co-operation of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and 
shall be given the full benefit of our experi- 
ence with the milk business in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and other cities in this 
country, as well as in London and Berlin. 


SS 





The improvement in prices seems to be con- 
tagious, though marked with the usual fluctu- 
ations. Cotton and beef advances are fol- 
lowed by a big gain in wheat values, the spurt 
in oil bids fair to maintain higher prices than 
for years, hay, potatoes and apples are firm at 
better quotations, early vegetables are meeting 
with present and prospective market condi- 
tions that are encouraging. While the Mid- 
dle states farmers’ view has thus improved, 
conditions in the industrial world are equally 
encouraging, with factories busy and wages be- 
ing restored, and above all is the genera) sen- 
timent among the public at large that-the hard 
times are passed, that the tide has turned and 
that good times are well on the way. 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE. 
Changes in Acreage of Crops for 1895, 


Although farm work has been subjected to 
some delay farmers and gardeners in the main 
have made up their minds regarding division 
of acreage for the coming season. Through its 
very complete system of correspondence, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is enabled to pre- 
sent the situation summarized as it is to-day in 
every one of the middle and New England 
states. By careful study of this report the 
farmer can perfect his plans with a view of 
getting best resuts. It is important to know 
that there will be some material changes in 


the acreage devoted to staple and special 
crops. The eastern farmer holding the ad- 
vantage of nearness to market fol- 
lows diversified farming much more ex- 
tensively than does his western brother, 
and is quick to temporarily set aside a crop 
which does not prove profitable. The low 


price of wheat for the past year and more in- 
duced farmers in York state, Pennsylvania 
and other sections ofthe east where winter 
wheat is grown to cut down the acreage of this, 
and the ground will be utilized otherwise. 
Such a standard cereal as corn, with its good 
cash value and its merits as a food for both 
dairy and meat animals, will this coming year 
receive rather more attention than some other 
crops, and there will be a general increase not 
alonejin the middle states but in New Eng- 
land as well. 

Interest is increasing throughout the east in 
legumes, root crops and forage plants which 
have long been extensively cultivated in Eng- 
land as staples and these will be given more 
attention than before. For ensilage purposes 
fodder corn will be more extensively cultivat- 
ed. The drouth of last year and consequent 
shortage in western crops was not without its 
educational value, farmers more closely than 
ever utilizing to the best advantage dry fodder 
of all descriptions. Throughout the east there 
will be a full acreage of timothy and clover, 
and an unquestioned increase in fodder corn, 
peas, oats, etc, the millets being held in reserve 
in case it should be necessary to take advan- 
tage of these quick crops. 

That potatoes form a favorite money crop is 
proved by the general disposition to increase 
the acreage for the coming year. This is true 
of New England and every one of the middle 
states, to say nothing of the popularity in the 
west and south. In spite of competition of 
Canadian and other foreign stock, made more 
easy by the 40 % reduction in tariff last sum- 
mer, there is a general disposition to engage 
in greater potato cultivation. While not 
equally true of onions, certain of the leading 
states like Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
New Jersey showing a disposition to cut down 
a little, York state is putting in a greater 
acreage than last year, and further south the 
crop promises a full one under propitious 
weather conditions. With the possible excep- 
tion of sweet corn and tomatoes intended for 
canning purposes, which industry is just now 
in a depressed state, there will be a full acre- 
age of vegetables and such small fruits as 
berries. Low prices have discouraged many 
hop and tobacco growers, although it is too 
early to fully determine the acreage especially 
so far as the last named is concerned. 

Farm work throughout the east generally 
was delayed 10 days to two weeks by reason of 
the cold and wet spring. This” was true par- 
ticularly of most of the New England states, 
New York and northern Pennsylvania, and to 
some extent further south, where the soil was 
damp and cold. Much progress has been 
made, however, during the last few days, the 
more favorable weather stimulating activities 
and advancing all vegetation and seeding oper- 
ations. 

PROSPECTIVE ACREAGE IN THE MIDDLE STATES. 

Aside from corn, which will be a full crop, 
the York state acreage in cereals will fall a 
little under last year, the area now in wheat 
showing a considerable decrease. Staple for- 
age crops will receive much attention, broom 
corn will show a shortage, potatoes and onions 
each about 10% increase, hops and tobacco a 
material decrease while nearly the usual at- 
tention will be devoted to gardentruck. Penn- 
sylvania will put in nearly as much grain 








although the wheat acreage is short. 
land, West Virginia and Delaware will increase 
their corn and oats acreage, and in the main 
that section will devote more to forage crops 


Mary- 


than a year ago. Small fruits and vegetables 
generally, most important in those states, will 
receive the average attention. The acreage in 
onions promises no larger there than last year, 
while there will be a material increase in 
potatoes. 

The following shows the probable acreage in 
the states named for 1895, calling the '94 acre- 
age 100 for purposes of comparison: 

THB MIDDLE STATES. 


NY Pa NJ Del Md WVa 

Barley, 91 98 _ _ — — 
Buck wheat, 98 100 9 100 — — 
Corn, 102 102 98 108 108 103 
Oats, 99 96 9 107 102 100 
Rye, 92 95 105 == = 103 

heat, 8 8691 94 70 38695 95 
Clover, 100 100 #105 100 103 %6 
Timothy, +] 99 100 100 112 97 
Fodder corn, 10 «6106 6 «©6106 0— 100 — 100 
Millet, 82 92 — 100 9% 100 
Hungarian, 81 94 95 _ — 
Peas and oats, % 8 4100 100 110 100 
Broomcorn, 91 90 100 a - 100 
Blackberries, 8 101 100 76 100 100 
Raspberries, 91 103 100 8 100 95 
Strawberries, 8 103 102 120 112 96 
Potatoes, 110 109 «#105 «#4120 = «118 112 
Onions, 110 98 97 ~=«100 93 100 
mops, x4 60 _ _- _ — 
Tobacco, 72 74 75 _ _ 112 
Asparagus, 101 98 100 125 108 -- 
Beans, 93 103 100 100 100 99 
Cabbage, 94 97 103 100 102 95 
Caulifiower, 97 95 95 — — — 
Beets, 93 97 6100 _ — 96 
Cucumbers, 02 96 100 — 120 80 
Sweet corn, 89 110 100 100 100 100 
Tomatoes, 90 «6102 90 50 83 97 
Squash, 9 98 100 — _ 50 
Peas (green), 95 9 «6100 «=6100Sssi6 90 


DISTRIBUTION OF ACREAGE IN NEW ENGLAND. 

The acreage of such important New England 
crops as potatoes will be larger than last year, 
especially in Maine and Vermont, while 
onions.will be slightly smaller. Increased at- 
tention will be directed to such forage crops as 
peas, oats, and fodder corn, certain states 
showing an increase of 10@15% over last year. 
Crimson clover is in evidence in no minor de- 
gree thoughout New England and the east 
generally. Maine will reduce the acreage or- 
dinarily devoted to sweet corn for canning, 
but increase it for yellow corn, Massachusetts 
and Vermont also showing an increase in the 
latter. Tobacco growers in the Connecticut 
valley are discouraged with the shrinkage in 
prices and will set out smaller crops this year, 
although they should attribute’ the lower 
figures realized for old stock, in part at least, 
to poor quality of the offerings. Such small 
fruits as strawberries and raspberries will 
make about the usual showing and so with 
most varieties of vegetables. 

The following shows the probable acreage in 
the New England states for 1895, calling the 
94 acreage 100 for purposes of comparison: 

NEW ENGLAND CROP AOREAGE. 


Me NH Vt Mass Ct RiI 
‘Barley, 100 100 97 94 90 102 
Buck wheat, 98 94 93 94 96 = 
Corn, 118 100 107 104 102 99 
Oats, 104 99 96 97 98 100 
Clover, 100 100 100 98 98 105 
Timothy, 49 100 96 99 105 100 
Fodder corn, 115 109 116 109 104 120 
Millet, 98 68 90 93 100 = 
Hungarian, 108 92 101 92 100 85 
Peas and oats, 112 100 105 99 104 100 
Potatoes, 110 100 . 104 103 102 110 
Onions, 101 93 98 94 95 5 
Strawberries, 110 100 105 99 105 103 
Blk and rasp, 103 85 100 98 97 95 
Tobacco, — 87 15 80 _ 
Asparagus, 100 95 105 98 102 100 
Beans, 105 99 101 93 97 106 
Cabbaze. 98 97 99 97 98 103 
Caulifiower, 100 73 103 92 93 ~- 
Beets, 97 98 103 95 100 100 
Cucumbers, 103 97 100 99 94 110 
Sweet corn, 15 95 95 91 93 _ 
Tomatoes, 100 97 109 97 99 110 
Squash, 110 94 99 98 95 110 





Analyses of This Year’s Fertilizers. 





The first analyses of fertilizers sold in Con- 
necticut this spring will be announced by the 
Connecticut experiment station next week. 
The stuff analyzed is of the grades usually 
sold in southern New England, on Long 
Island, and in New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. The analyses of nitrate of soda, 
dried fish and dried blood show them to be of 
even better quality than usual. The ‘“odor- 
less guano”’ offered by the Forest City Wood 
Ash Co, isthe soft phosphate of Florida, ana- 
lyzing 20 % of phosphoric acid, of which 
about 2 % is available. At reasonable prices 


it may be profitably used on soils specially 
deficient in available phosphates and hence 
likely to be benefited by a heavy application 
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of some phosphate which will furnish phos- 
phoric acid to the crop year after year. 

Muriate of potash is one of the cheapest 
sources of available potash in our market. It is 
quite constant in composition and is sold under 
guarantee of 50% actual potash, the retail price 
being $42.50 to $45 per ton, making the actual 
potash cost 4.2 to 4.5¢ per Ib, the analyses 
showing it to be up to guarantee. Canada 
wood ashes show the usual variation in 
quality. Number 4523 has about the’ same 
composition as domestic hard-wood ashes, but 
4485 and 4515 are of very poor quality, and the 
latter having been bought on a guarantee of 
5% potash soluble in water, the purchaser se- 
cured a rebate on amount paid for same. Can- 
ada ashes are so variable and commonly so 
poor in quality, that they eannot serve eco- 
nomically as a source of potash. Their ferti- 
lizing value however does not consist alone in 
the potash and phosphoric acid they contain, 
but somewhat fdepends on the carbonate of 
lime, which is their chief ingredient. 

Cotton hull ashes as far as analyzed this 
year have been of good quality (with one excep- 
tion) furnishing actual potash at a cost of 4.5 
to 6.6c p lb, an average of 5.4c. This is the 
best form of potash for the tobacco crop. Cot- 
ton hull ashes at the present prices are worth 
the attention of fruit growers, one ton supply- 
ing as much potash as five tons of unleached 
wood ashes of average quality, and cost $10@ 
15 less. The quantity of lime would be very 
much less in the hull ashes than in the wood 
ashes, but this can be furnished more cheaply 
in the form of air-slacked or oyster-shell lime. 
Dr Jenkins points out that 322 lbs of cottonhull 
ashes and 950 lbs (23 bu) of oyster-shell lime 
costing only $9.25 at retail; or, 160 Ibs muri- 
ate potash, 225 lbs dissolved boneblack and 23 
bu shell lime, costing $9, will supply as much 
potash (80 lbs), phosphoric acid (36 lbs) and 
lime (675 lbs) as a ton of No 4515 Canada ashes 
that cost $10 to 12. : 

The analyses of cottonseed meal, which is 
being sold at from $19 to 23 p ton, show that 
at these prices the actual nitrogen costs 9.9 to 
13.4¢ ® lb or an average of 11.9c. At this 
price, there is nothing in the line of available 
organic nitrogen for fertilizer so cheap as cot- 
tonseed meal. It has long been used on to- 
bacco with success and is now employed ex- 
tensively as a fertilizer for other crops. Dr 
Jenkins believes that it is equal if not supe- 
rior to many forms of animal matter, such as 
dried blood, tankage, etc, as a source of nitro- 
gen forcrops. He practically indorses all that 
we have said in favor of cottonseed meal as a fer- 
tilizer. “Farmers should specify in ordering, 
bright, hulled or decorticated meal with not 
less than 63% of nitrogen ; the low-priced, dark 
unhulled meal containing 3 to 4% nitrogen is 
not economical at current market prices.” 


RETAIL PRICES OF FERTILIZER INGREDIENTS 


in Connecticut this spring are as follows: 
Nitrogen in nitrate of soda 154 P tb, in dried 
blood 144c, in dried fish 134@144c, in cottonseed 
meal 9.9@13hc. 

So-called “available phosphoric acid” (ie, 
soluble and reverted taken together) costs at 
present 24-3c P Ib less in ‘dissolved rock phos- 
phate” than in ‘dissolved bone black.” Solu- 
ble (water-soluble) phosphoric acid is of equal 
value to crops whether obtained from rock or 
bone. Reverted (citrate-soluble) phosphoric 
acid probably works equally well, whatever 
its source may be. When mixed with nitrog- 
enous animal or vegetable matters in suitable 
quantity, dissolved rock phosphate does not 
cake in the pile or in bags. 


ANALYSES OF THE FOREGOING FERTILIZERS. 
CANADA WOOD ASHES. 

Samples 4465 from J. F. Elwood of Greens Farms, Ct; 
4475 from Allison, Stroup & Frost of New York City; 4485 
from Monroe, Lalor & Co of Oswego, N Y; 4515 from the 
Forest City wood ash company 4523 from A. L. Hartness 
of Detroit, Mich; 4538 from Clinton Phelps of East Gran- 
by, Ct (Only the potash soluble in water is given): 

No ofsample, 4465 4475 4485 4515 4523 


Phosphoric acid, 1.78 1.80 1.43 1.68 2.28 1.84 
Potash, . 5.59 3.40 3.95 7.40 4.27 
Cost per ton, $11.50 10.50 1150 10.50 10.00 11.00 


DISSOLVED ROCK PHOSPHATE. 
Samples 4490 and 4513 from National Fertilizer Co of 
Bridgeport, Ct, and 4493 and 4507 from the Liebig Mfg Co 
of Cartaret, N J: 


4490 4493 4507 4513 
Soluble phos acid, 12.83 13.00 8.58 8.35 
Reverted * = 2.93 2.92 6.34 6.85 
Insoluble * > 1.15 15 1.47 2.01 
cant pee ton, $18.00 = = 18.00 
Available phos acid costs 5.5cplb — — 5.6 
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COTTON HULL ASHES. 
=pem pur- - Phos acid. Pot- 





Cost Valua- Pot- 
on 


chased. Avail Insol ash pton ti -_ 
P 
F. W. Brodie & Co, 5.89 2.17 17.24 $30.00 $25.49 6.5c 
Planter’s ass’n, 5.59 L1l 24.64 30.00 32.51 4.7¢ 
W. W. Cooper, 1L1L .44 24.89 40.00 38.68 5.5¢ 
I. L. Spencer, 12.39 1.30 28.35 40.00 44.25 4.5¢ 
I. L. Spencer. 12.10 142 24.35 40.00 39.71 5.8c 
Southern mills, 10.02 .93 26.92 38.00 39.72 4.9¢ 
Southern mills, —- — 2.89 38.00 _-_ — 
G. A. Douglass, 8.62 .53 22.17 33.75 33.05 5.4c 
D. L. Brockett, 9.12 41 27.16 40.00 38.80 5.5¢ 
J. C. Eddy, - 8.77 44 26.35 40.00 37.57 5.7¢ 
E. Halliday, 754 .55 20.12 35.00 29.74 6.6c 
COTTONSEED MEAL. 
From Ni- Phos- Pot- Cost Val- Nitro- 
trogen acid ash @ ton uation b 
J. M. Williams, 6.87 3.15 2.01 $23.00 $21.75 12.9¢ 
A. E. Arnold, 7.90 2.06 1.73 23.00 22. 12.1¢ 
R. A. Parker, 1.38 -81* 1.85% 22.50 22. 1 
8. E. Curtiss, 6.56 .81* 1.85* 21.00 20.49 12.4¢ 
Olds & Whipple, 6.79 2.81* 1.85* 23.00 21.04 13.4c 
H. K. Brainard, 7.08 2.81" 1.85* 20.50 2174 ILIc 
8. D. Woodruff & 
sons, 8.32 2.42 1.69 18.50 24.17 8.6c 
8. E. Curtiss, 6.96 2.81* 1.85* 21.00 21.45 11.7¢ 
Olds & Whipple, 6.96 2.81" 1.85% 22.00 21.45 2.4¢ 
Cc. Cox & Co, 7.20 2.81* 1.85* 19.00 22.03 9.9¢ 
F. L. Worthy & Co, 7.70 2.81* 1.85* 21.25 23.238 10.7¢ 
F. L. Worthy & Co, 6.55 2.81* 1.85* 20.00 20.47 12.0c 
Olds & Whipple, 6.38 2.81* 1.85* 19.00 20.06 12.0c 


*Average derived from large numbers of analyses. 





The Strawberry Crop from Charleston, S C, is 
from two to three weeks late this season. 
The shipping of berries from this point to 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston markets 
usually begins about the first of April and con- 
tinues all through; the month till the first week 
in May, but this year will be extended to the 
latter part of the month. The bulk of the 
crop is shipped by fast freight to northern 
cities. The total charges amount to 6 or Tc p 
qt, so there is small profit when the price 
falls below 17c at N Y. The Norfolk crop 
usually isa week to ten days later than|Charles- 
ton’s, and this season ig no exception. Frosts 
have so injured the bloom as to reduce the 
yield somewhat, but prices promise to be good 
enough to more than make up for the shorter 
crop. 


Damage to Onion Seed Yield—Sections of 
California where there is a large interest in 
growing onions for seed purposes have under- 
gone some damage from the copious rains of 
the past winter, these destroying a great many 
of the bulbs. C.C. Morse & Co, seedsmen of 
Santa Clara, who have about 800 acres set for 
growing onion seed, estimate that nearly 40% 
of the acreage in the state has been either de- 
stroyed or badly injured so far as the outturn of 
onion seed is concerned, although granting it 
is rather early to determine the crop yield or 
measure total loss. 


In the Canned Goods Trade quietude contin- 
ues with no important price changes. Orders 
have been placed for fancy Maine corn, ’95 
packing, at 90c p dz delivered in N Y. Stand- 
ard Baltimore two-pound peaches are quoted 
as low as $1.10 to 1.15. An interesting feature 
is a better inquiry for canned vegetables and 
fruits to ship to South America, with recent 
liberal sales of this character, and small orders 
for goods to be shipped to Africa. 





The Petroleum Market, though lapsing into 
comparative dullness, has held fairly steady 
at high prices around $2.10 p bbl for the spec- 
ulative grade in western Pennsylvania. No 
new developments have been made, and the 
opinion is maintained that much of the recent 
sharp upturn was due solely to manipulation, 
although the materially reduced stocks afford 
areason for some advance over the old-time 
low level of $1 and under. 


Calfskins and Green Hides continue firm 
throughout all the eastern states, with a slight 
tendency toward further advance. Carroll S. 
Page, who has just completed 40 years in the 
hide and skin business at Hyde Park, Vt, ad- 
vises his country shippers that there is most 
demand from manufacturers of russet or Rus- 
sia calf leather, such requiring fresh stock and 
urging buyers to ship to market without de- 
lay. 








American Cheese to the extent of 168,218 cwts 
reached Great Britain during the three months 
ending April 1, out of total shipments to that 
country of 315,209 ewts, or more than half. 
Canada supplies 27,644 cwts, Australasia 35,373 
and Holland 72,044. 


Stocks of Old Hay throughout the middle and 
eastern states are much smaller as a rule than F 
a year ago. Study our special report on third 
page of cover in this issue. 











BUSINESS 1S GAINING GROUND. 





TuEspay EventneG, April 30, 18%. 


The financial and commercial interests of 
the country are in as encouraging a position as 
at any time in many months. The advancing 
tendency in speculative markets has been 
checked during the past week, yet. the reac- 
tions were in the main temporary, and have 
been followed by renewed support and stub- 
born resistance to the efforts of the bears who 
are still much in evidence, these contending 
that the upturn in securities and raw materials 
during the past two months has fully discount- 
ed the future for along time tocome. Senti- 
ment favors a continued enlargement of busi- 
ness, however, and in nearly all industrial 
lines increasing activity is the rule. One of 
the disturbing factors of the past week is the 
urgent demand of wage workers either for 
restoration of former prices or an absolute ad- 
vance, their claims receiving consideration at 
the hands of capital engaged in industrial pur- 
suits. Bank clearances showed a gain of near- 
ly 7 per cent over the previous week and were 
16 per cent greater than the closing week of 
April, ’$, according to Bradstreet’s, and the 
merchandise markets exhibit moderate activ- 
ity. Cotton goods, boots and shoes and leather 
show advances, while woolens are rather easy 
in tone and iron a shade higher. 

The reaction in wheat following the sharp 
advance a week ago has in turn been succeed- 
ed by a partial recovery, and prices show some 
disposition to maintain the higher level. Corn 
and oats have exhibited sympathetic strength 
and flour is slightly higher. The exports of 
flour and wheat were smaller for the week at 
2,430,000 bu. Cotton shows continued stability 
and live stock is fairly steady without being 
particularly active, the smaller export demand 
for cattle and sheep at the April advance re- 
Stricting the outlet. Farm work is making 
good progress with seeding well advanced and 
pasturage improving, though up to the present 
time the make of butter and cheese remains 
only moderate. Prices governing the markets 
are presented in detail as follows: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 





Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 62% 47% 21g *5 45 *9 25 
New York, 67% big 32% 650 8 *1025 
Boston, -- 56 = 20 1000 
Toledo, Sy 4815 31 = 59 
St Louis, 63 46 293% — a 
Minneapolis, _ 30 _ _ 
San Francisco, oN *l 124@1 li}, *1 10 ~~ — 
London, T3% 5846 - — *12 80 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 

May, 62% 4845 2834 
y, o 49 

September, 6445 19% 2636 


At Chicago, the interest in wheat continues 
most marked and sentiment is on the side of 
higher prices. Following the sharp advance of a 
week ago natural reactions came, but these in 
turn have been succeeded by another big rally 
which has carried prices to the highest point 
yet touched, May closing at 63c ® bu, a net ad- 
vance of 3c for the week, and traders greatly in- 
terested during the opening days of this week in 
view of the uncertain weather and crop condi- 
tions, the better foreign demand and smaller re- 
serves in this country. Through the further lib- 
eral decrease in the visible supply announced 
Monday of this week, publie stoeks are now down 
to figures approximating 67,000,000 bn. 

The average condition of winter wheat, indicat- 
ed in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S special report 
which will appear in full next week, is not espe- 
cially high, showing a falling off of a little more 
than one point during April, at 84.1 against 85.3 
one month ago and 87.5 May 1, 94. While there is 
yet ample time for recoverv the poor distribution 
of rainfall during the past fortnight, together 
with the development of winter killing, suggests 
only a moderately encouraging outlook, subject, 
of course, to later improved conditions. The 
milling demand for old wheat continues promi- 


nent, and during the last three or four days sales 
for hipment to the east and on export account 
hase been much larger than for a long time. 


Late cables have shown strength abroad, and the 
flour trade is more active on both domestic and 
foreign account. An advance of 8 p bu in a fort- 
night, however, is sufficient to induce free selling 





- ket may be. 







MARKETS 





THE LATEST 





by holders with a profit in sight, and frequent re- 
actions, whatever the ultimate course of the mar- 
Much will depend upon the weath- 
er. No 2 red winter May price around 63c, with 
No 3 and No3 hard 604%@62c and No2 hard 63@65c 
by sample. 

Corn has been inclined to follow the course of 
wheat, moving torward and backward by turns, 
and after a relapse the middle of last week re- 
covered and closeda fraction higher, May selling 
a little better than 48c P bu, and No2 grades in 
store 48@481,¢ with No 3M614,@47'4¢ and No 3 yellow 
47@48ec, the cash business showing unusual magni- 
tude. The undertone is one of confidence al- 
though genuine support is not yet very pro- 
nouneed. Many traders insist that the short crop 
will yet be sharply- in evidence, and the export 
business is looking up a little. On the other side, 
indications point toa large acreage in the big 
corn states, and the weekly bulletins talk of good 
progressin seeding in the southern part of the 
corn belt. The visible supply around 11,000,000 bu 
is 3,000,000 bu less than a year ago and not burden- 
some. 

The oats market has been disappointing, aver- 
aging rather heavy. Drouth talk has not affected 
the price very much, especially with weekly bul- 
letins indicating fair development of the area 
seeded. Speculation moderately active and so 
with eash demand, oats in vessels moving out 
rapidly for the lower lake ports. May held around 
29c PY bu and July a fraction discount. No 2 in 
store 28%@29¢, No 2 white 32%4@33c, No 3 free on 
board 30% @3lc. 

Rye has received more than the usual attention, 
although a small market. The advance continued 
until No 2 in store was quoted at 66c and choice to 
arrive sold up to 68c. These prices brought out 
realizing sales and the market sagged sharply to 
64@64',c for the contract grade, while fancy cars 
brought the usual premium. Talk of manipula- 
tion in other cities exerted little effect here. 

Barley nearly steady with an easier tone finally 
developed under an indifferent demand and a 
willingness on the part of holders to close out old 
stocks. Common to choice quotably 48@58e with 
fancy ata slight premium. 

Flaxseed advanced 3c last week, and is holding 
moderately firm under small receipts and a like 
demand. The surroundings are a little more fa- 
vorable with a bettex outlet for oil and a further 
decrease in stocks of seed. Timothy fairly firm 
considering lateness of season, with a moderate 
demand for cash offerings on the basis of about 
$5 25 p etl for contract prime. Clover nearly 
steady though dull with common to choice seed 
85009 25. Hungarian 1 25@1 75 # ctl, common mil- 
let 1 25@1 8 and German millet 1 5i@2 25. 


At Toledo, wheat has received fair attention, 
ruling weak and strong by turns in harmony with 
reports of needed rainfall and increased export 
demand, higher cables, inquiry at the mills and 
steadily decreasing stocks. No 2 and May sold up 
to 6c and a shade better, July 65%,c. Corn fairly 
firm without special feature, No 2 cash and May 
delivery 48%4c. Oats and rye quiet, clover rather 
dull under reduced stocks and restricted shipping 
demand. Prime to choice $5 9046 p bu, new Oct 
5 10@5 15. 

At Minneapolis, wheat traders have been actu- 
ated by the same influence potent elsewhere, and 
advanced late last week with continued interest 
shown this week. Arrivals largely placed on 
sales previously made, and millers paying 1@14c 
over May for Nol northern, sales at 44,@65c P 
bu. Buyers show an indisposition to pay advane- 
ed prices for flour. Corn and oats firm, barley 
dull, millstuffs nearly steady. Bran $1050@11 9 
ton, shorts 11 50@12, middlings 12 50@12 75. 

At New York, wheat quick to respond to weath- 
er conditions, and some strength developed on 
recent export purchases and advances in the 
west. No2 red winter 6644.@67%c, No 1 northern 
74@75e. Corn in better demand with No 2 in store 
55@5514c, No 2 afloat 65@6514c. Oats have followed 
wheat and corn. No 2 mixed in store 32%@33c, No 
2 white 3714,@38c. Rye nominally 61@62¢ for state 
and Jersey on track, barley neglected at 60@62e 
for good to choice. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 615 510 470 
New York, 6 35 5 6C 53 
Buffalo, 610 535 475 
Kansas City, 585 485 44 
Pittsburg, 63 5 30 485 


At Chicago, the cattle market has shown a dis- 
position to recover something of the recent loss, 
and well-finished light and medium steers moved 
up 10@20c. The east and Europe refuse to grant 
much advance, yet so small are the supplies, ap- 
proximating only 33,000 at this city against 52,000 
a year ago, that general stability prevails in the 
more desirable grades. Butchers’ stock has aver- 
aged weaker, and so with stock cattle at present 








relatively high prices, while choice milkers and 
springers sell well. A slight but natural increase 
in receipts is due during the month of May. The 
general position of the cattle market continues 
promising. Revised prices follow: 


Exporters. 1440 to 1600 Com to ch bulls, 32 435 
lbs, average. 575 615 Good stockers and 

Good dressed beef and feeders. 380 475 
shipping steers, 1150 Common do 275 365 
to 1400 Ibe. 465 550 Calves, heavy, 225 300 

Fair to medium steers, Caives.100 to 180 Ibs, 350 475 
1150 to 1400 Tbs, 390 475 Milch cows, ea, 25 00 40 00 

Good cows and heifers, 400 460 Corn-fed Tex steers. 450 50 

Poor to fur cows, 200 30 Do cows and heifers. 350 435 
Hogs have ftluctuated within narrow lim its, 


prices ruling nearly steady with a good demand 
for light and mixed droves while heavy weights 
were relatively the weakest. Supply largely at 
118,000 for the week against 106,000 a week earlier 
and a year earlier, quality good, provision trade 
slow and packers inclined to hold the market 
down. Good to choice heavy $490@510, coarse 
packing 4 25@4 75, light and mixed 4 80a4 95. 

Sheep receipts 3000 larger for the week at 66,000, 
against 52,000 one year ago. Under a slight recov- 
ery in the export trade good heavy wethers sold 
a little more readily. Receipts of Texans excess- 
ive and market depressed. Choice lambs $5@ 
5 75, fair to extra sheep 3 25@4 70, poor to common 
1 50@2 75. 


At Pittsburg, cattle have been rather slow, near- 
ly all classes of buyers showing an unwillingness 
to pay recent prices. Within a few days, however, 
including the market of last Monday, a little 
more interest has been displayed and evidences 
of an encouraging reaction from the recent break. 
With supplies in western Pennsylvania and east- 
ern Ohio only moderate, and a continued short- 
age in the west, the outlook is fairly encouraging 
for farmers and feeders. Revised prices follow: 


Extra to fcy steers 1400 Light steers, 850 to 950 
to 1600 ibs, $5 756 
— mee ch, 1250 to 


400 475 
Good cows and heifers,275 450 
200 
37 
” 


450 550 Bulls and stags, 450 
m.. to fair, 1050 to Feeders, 950 to 1100 lbs, 375 460 
10 I 375 435 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 2 75 375 


Rough fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000 45 00 
1300 Ibs. 350 425 Veal calves, 375 425 


Hogs have sold at a narrow range, Pittsburg 
butchers taking hold with some animation and 
the shipping demand fair but not urgent. Mar- 
ket without special development exhibiting an 
undertone of general steadiness. Good to choice 
Philas $5 15@5 30, common to best yorkers 5@5 20, 
pigs and rough lots 350@4 75. Sheep rather slow 
with receipts as a rule only moderate to small 
and prime wethers in possibly a little more favor. 
Good to choice, 85@100 tbs, clipped, 350@4 25, un- 
shorn 4 50@4 8, poor to common 2 25@3 25, year- 
lings 3 50@5, spring lambs 5 50@7 25. 

At Buffalo, cattle irregular, the recent decline 
of 25@35e being followed by something of a recov- 
ery and a little more life early this week. Actual 
offerings moderate to small, local and shipping 
demand fair and advices from the west rather en- 
ecouraging. Sales on the basis of $475@610 for 
good to faney native shipping steers and 3@4 50 
for butchers’ stock. Milech cows in good 
demand when choice with eastern buyers well 
represented. Best animals 40450 ea. Veal calves 
firm at 450@475 when choice. Hogs without es- 
pecial change. Good to choice heavy corn fed 
5 25@5 35, light and mixed vorkers 515@5 30, pigs 
and rough lots 5@5 10. Sheep irregular, unshorn 
ruling dull, while clipped have sold moderately 
well when attractive. Supplies have been large, 
including a good many lambs. Good to extra 
heavy wethers 4 25@4 75, common to fair 2 25@3 25, 
lambs 5@6 25. A few spring lambs up to 9. 

At New York, cattle have shown a little firm- 
ness on the basis of $4 75@5 75 for good to ch, fey 
ata premium. Veal calves plentiful with common 
stuff weak and good to choice salable at 5 25@5 75. 
Hogs firm at 530@560. Sheep in moderate de- 
mand at 3@5 25. 

At London, American steers a shade steadier at 
1144@12',c P th, estimated dressed weight. Re- 
frigerator beef 94,@10e. American sheep 10@12e, 
estimated dressed weight. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Kegs. 

At New York, stocks of fine quality are moder- 
ate and under good demand quotations are not 
allowed to get very low. Fey new-laid vearby 
14e P dz, N Yand Pa fresh 13%¢, ch northern 
Ind and O 13@13\4,c¢, ch fresh western 13c, Nash- 
ville 124%4c, ch Va and Tenn 12%4¢, prime southern 
12@124%,c, Md duck eggs 21@22c, western 18a 20c, 
southern 17@18c, goose eggs 30c. 

At Chicago, the market holds its own in good 
shape. Receipts are fairly liberal but large quan- 
tities go direct into coolers, keeping prices firm. 
Fresh firsts cases returned 12c # dz, southern 
fresh 1114¢, firsts, new cases included 1214,c, goose 
eggs 35c, duck eggs 18c. 

Apples. 

At New York, the demand is not active but the 

moderate offerings are worked off well at steady 














prices. Spy $350@450 P bbl, Baldwin 3 50@4, 
poor to good 2@250, Roxbury Russet 3@4, Rus- 
set Golden 2 50@3. 

At Chicago, arrivals are now very scanty, but 
the supply in cold storage is ample for all require- 
ments. Chotce lots steady under fair local demand. 
N Y and N E fey mixed red $3 25@3 75 P bbl, good 
to ch 275@3, Baldwins 3 25@4, Greenings 3 25@4, 
No 21 25@2 50. Western Ben Davis and Winesap, 
good to fine 4@5, ch 325@3 75, fair 2 75@3, 
No2 175@250. Cal Newtown Pippins 1 0@1 75 Pp 
bu bx. 

APPLE EXPORTS,WEEK ENDING APRIL 20. 


Liver- Lon- GQlas- Other Total 
pool don gow points 


New York, bbls, = oa 195 - 715 
Boston, — _ ~ 86 
Portland, 64 — - —_ 614 
Halifax, = _ = — _ 

Total, 1,280 _ 195 _ 1,475 
Corresp week 94, 160 =- _ - 160 


93, 4,281 418 249 _ 4,948 
Total this season, 844,327 425,441 174,153 * 110 1 467,031 
Season ’93-94, 100,728 31,369 38,555 2,530 173,182 
Season ’92-93, 791,332 193,761 220,790 9,952 1,215,835 


Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries dull and irregular, 
strawberries plentiful for present needs, Jersey 
cranberries $2@3 P cra, Fla strawberries, fey 353@ 
40c P qt, poor to good 15@30c, Charleston fcy 50@ 
65c, fair to good 25@40c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, dull, prices steadily sustained. 
Spring and winter bran 85@9c P 100 ibs, 
sharps $95¢e@1, screenings 50@75c, oil meal 
22@2250 P ton, cottonseed 18@20. Granu- 
lated yellow corn meal 250@270 P 100 ibs, 
white do 275@290, corn flour 2 90@3 20 
brewers’ meal 1 25@1 30, grits 125@1 30, western 
new coarse corn meal 98c@1 05, city 1 02@1 10, yel- 
low 1 15@1 20. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market dull and without impor- 
tant change. Prime timothy 75@80c P 100 tbs, Nol 
5c, No 2 65@70c, No 3 55@60c, clover mixed 55@60c, 
clover 50@55c, salt hay 45@60c, long rye straw 55@ 
65c, short 45@55c, wheat 40@50c, oat 40@50c. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, the situation is a strong one, sup- 
plies being scant and demang active. Country- 
slaughtered cow 64,@7c P ib, bull Be, calf 60c@$1 
ea. Country tallow 44%@5%c P bh, city 4%c, edible 
5,c, brown grease 314¢, yellow 3%@8%%c, white 4, 
@4%4c. 

‘‘At Chicago, market firm under light supply. 
Heavy and light green salted 7c ® tb, green 
6c, salted bull 4@5c, green salted calf 914@10c, 
dry calf 12%c, deacons 35e ea. No 1 country 
tallow 4%,@4%c P th, No 2 44@4%c, cake 5@5',c, 
white grease 44,@4%4c, yellow 34%@4c, brown 3 
@3,c. 

Onions. 


At New York, old onions sell at irregular 
prices, new fairly steady. White, fair to choice 
$2@5 Pp bbl, eastern red 1@225, yellow 1@ 
225, Orange Co red 1@2, N Y and western yellow 
1@1 75, Havana 1 25@1 40 cra, Bermuda 1 50@1 60, 
Egyptian 1 50@1 75 P 110-Tb bag. 

Poultry. 

At New York, live poultry is in moderate sup- 
ply but irregularin price. Spring chickens 75c@ 
$1 P pr, local fowls 10c P tb, western 10c, south- 
ern 9144c, young roosters 9c, old 6%c, mixed tur- 
keys 10@l1lic, local ducks 75c@1 # pr, western 70@ 
90c, local geese 1@1 37, western 90c@i1 25, southern 
60@80c, pigeons 30@50c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, there is nothing special to note. 
The marketis quiet and barely steady. Florida 
in light snpply and firm for choice. Bermuda 
prime $7@8 P bbl, Scotch 2 25@2 30 P 168-Ib sack, 
Me Rose 2 25@2 75 P bbl? Hebron 2 15@2 25 P sack, 
Can 2@225 P 180 ths, N J 175@2. N Y white 2@ 
225, prime Fla 6@7 P bbl, seconds 4@5, N J 
sweets 2 50@3 75. 

At Chicago, the market rules fairly steady with 
a moderate demand for choice but everything 
under dull. The quality is irregular and prices 
show a wide range. Northwestern Burbanks, 
good to ch 68@72c P bu, poor to fair 62@67c, 
Mich 66@73c, northwestern Hebrons 62@68c, Mich 
65@70c, Peerless 63@68c, Empire state 64@72c, 
Mich white stock 67@72c, mixed 58@68c, Ill 
sweets fey $2@2 75 P bbl. 

Our subscribers in the potato growing sections 
are interested to know something of the market 
prospects for old stock still remaining in first 
hands. Aside from the steady consumptive de- 
mand there is just now the usual purchasing for 
seeding purposes. This for southern account has 
been filled but there is a fair demand in the north- 
ern states where the acreage promises as large as, 
if not larger than, a year ago. General market 
conditions remain quiet, and while prices are 
holding up fairly well on sound old stock, receipts 
of new are steadily increasing, especially from 
the sub-tropical countries, competing in the sea- 
board cities with home grown. In Aroostook 
county, the great producing section of Maine, con- 
siderable quantities of old are yet to come forward. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, larger quantities are now re- 
ceived and prices are easier. Asparagus $3 50 
[To Page 506.] 
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‘ SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.SA, 
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The things we forget ! 


What untold mischief these 
do cause us all! 


ee 


Perhaps you have a half-formed no- 
tion of buying a binder, reaper or 
mower—and it’s not a McCormick. 

You decide upon a machine which, 
fy} you remember, showed up very favor- 
w@ ably in a draft test—but you forget what 
sort of a “test” it was. 


— ee 


You remember the agent said 

} his machine *‘is just as good as 
the McCormick.” 

You remember the McCormick 

is a little higher in price— 

But you forget that the 


es i 6 tO 























was on hand ready to meet any 
and all competion in the World's 
Fair field tests—tests in which all 
American machines were urged 
} to take part. 
You forget that the machine 
1 you think of buying did not ob- 
a tain its draft figures in these 
4) tests with the McCormick—in 
the same field and under the 
same conditions. 
You forget that the McCor- 
mick is higher priced only be- 
«cause of its higher quality. 


Write the McCormick Harvest- 
ing Machine Co., Chicago, or call 
on their local agent. 


a” BP Bh, 
4 : 
DP. 


JHA, We 
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IMPROVED 
DeLamater-Rider or 
eLamater-Ericsson 


HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINE. 


They are pumping engines specially designed 
for p ampins was water on farms, and are taking the 
place of the windmill. They are so simple in 
construction that a child can Manage one, Ab- 
solutely safe; requires no steam and have no 

ves. Any kind of fuel used, and the hot air 


from the fire starts the caine, 7 it ~ 
can be sen 


and with proper piping, 
where on the farm—to 


WATER 


CROPS, 
STOCK, 
HOUSE 


AND 


BARN. 


Send for illustrated cata- 
logue to 


DeLamaTer Iron Works, 


87 So. Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FARM ENCINES 


Ureneer AND a 
Fro H.P.U0 


-~ STEEL Bol LERS 


Spesialig adapted and largely 
used for driving Grinding ills, 
Wood Saws, Corn Shellers, Saw 
Mills, etc., affording best power 
for least money. Send for pam- 
phlet and state your wants to 


AMES LEFFEL & 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, or HO Liberty St., 































OOD or ETAL WORKERS 


without steam re can save 
time and money by using our 


Foot and Hand Power Machinery 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES— 
yA eg Machinery. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPARY, 
35 Water St.,!Seneca Falls, N§W. 







ROOFING TO LAST 
Our Galvanized Shing sles 
"ia 


oumeae WN i | 
Them L gm Proof 


WITHOUT PAINTING. 


NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING CO., 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 
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GENERAL MARKETS. 


(From Page 505.] 
@750 P dz _obehs, Bermuda beets 2@3 P cra, 
Fla cabbage 5@6 P cra, southern celery 50c@1 50 
Pp dz roots, Norfolk kale 25@50c P bbi, sonthern 
lettuce 75e@2 P bskt, spinach 50c@125 Pp bbl, 
squash, Fla white 1@2 ® cra, yellow 2@3, turnips 
60a@8ec, southern radishes 1@150 ® bbl, Fla 
tomatoes 4@7 P cra, Bermuda 50c@1 P bx, 
Boston hothouse ecueumbers 75c@125 P dz, Fla 
green peas 1@2 WP cra, Charleston 3@3 50 P bskt, 
Fla wax beans 1 50@2, green 1@1 50. 

Other Articles. 

Beans are with difficulty held up to former 
quotations, dried fruits and nuts rule quiet and 
unehanged. Provisions remain dull and unset- 
tled, wool steady and in fair demand at existing 
low prices, the big operators watching the trend 
of the London sales opening Tuesday of this 
week. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


INTERIOR 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, live stock active 
and firm. Heavy hogs 3'4@442c P tb, milch cows 
$35@40 ea, dressed steers 10a@1lc, lambs 10@l1le, 
unwashed wool 11@l6c, hides 5@lve, caifskins 40 
@T70e ea, tallow 4@5ce. Grain firm. Barley 0@60c 
P bu, buck wheat 50@52c, state corn 60@62c, west- 
ern 46@47c, oats 33a37c, rye 54@56e, bran 17 50@18 
Pp ton, cottonseed meal 19 50a20, middlings 18 504 
19 50, loose hay 10@12, baled timothy 10 a 11, clover 
9@10, oat straw 748, rye 7 50@8 50. Fresh eggs 16@ 
17e P dz, chickens 12@13e P tb 1 w,13@14c d w,roost- 
ers 8@9c¢ 1 w, turkeys 13@14e 1 w, b5@16c d w. = Po- 
tatoes 1 75@2 P bbl, onions 2@3, cabbage 444@51,c 
P tb, turnips 50@65c P bu, radishes 2 50 P 100 behs, 
onions 2 50@3, lettuce 250@350 p bbl, 3@45e p 
bx, medium beans 2@210 P bu, pea 2 10@2 20, li- 
mas 2 50@2 55, Baldwin apples 275@4, Greenings 
2 50@3 75. 

At Syracuse, potatoes quiet, 50@55c P bu, onions 
40@50c, Hubbard squash 11,c Ib, beets 30c P bu, 
carrots 25@30c, parsnips 25@40c, spinach 60c P pk, 
radishes 24%c P beh, rhubarb 8c P fh, popeorn 75@ 
9c P bu, honey 10@12\4c P th, maple sugar lic, 
navy beans $2 25 » bu, peal 50. Fresh eggs 12@13c 
P dz, chickens 9@10c P tb 1 w, 12@14c d w, turkeys 
17@20¢e d w, ducks 15@16c. Corn 56@58c P bu, oats 
40@42c, rye 45c, bran 18 50 P ton, cottonseed meal 
22@25, cloverseed 650@675 » bu, timothy 3@3 25, 
loose hay 7@11 P ton, baled 10@11, oat straw 6@7, 
rye 8@10. Dressed steers 744@9e P th, veal calves 
7@8e, milch cows 25@50 ea, mutton 6@7c, lamb 17@ 
20c, pork 13@14 50. 

At Buffalo, No 2 oats 3244@32%c¢, yellow corn 
51%,@52c, No 2 red winter wheat in store 6414 @65c, 
spring wheat 691,@6%%c, rye 70c, flaxseed $1 50, 
winter bran 16 50@17 P ton, middlings 17@17 50, 
mixed feed 1725,ryefeed 17, hominy 16 50, cot- 
tonseed meal 18 50. 

In Other Places—At Utica, fresh eggs 12@13c 
P dz, fowls l0@llic P tb 1 w, 12@14c d w, chickens 
10@11c 1 w, 12@14c d w, turkeys 12al13c 1 w, 14@16c 
d w, potatoes 55@60c P bu, onions 50@60c, marrow 
beans $2 50@2 60, heavy hogs 6@6%4c Pp Ib, steers 8@ 
9c, mutton 9@944c, lamb lic.—At Caton, Steuben 
Co, potatoes 55c.—At Brainard, Rensselaer Co, 
calves 5c, eggs 14c.—At Northumberland, Saratoga 
Co, potatoes 1 80 Pp bbl, apples 3 50@4, eggs 14c.— 
At Bennettsville, Chenango Co, eggs lic, veal 
calves 4c.—At Bethany, Genesee Co, eggs 13c, po- 
tatoes 60c.—At So Edmeston, Otsego Co, eggs 13c, 


cows 25@35 ea, hay 10@12.—At Adams Corners, | 


Putnam Co, eggs 15c, potatoes 2, hay 13@15. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, cli near- 
by eggs 12%,@13c P dz, fowls 11@114c P th | w, 12c d 
Ww, spring chickens 28@32c 1 w, broilers 30@40c d w, 
old roosters 7c. Rose potatoes 75@85c P bu, Bur- 
banks and Stars 75@78c, sweets 25@50c P bskt, 
spinach 50@75¢ P bbl, kale 25@50c, lettuce 2@3 50 p 
bbl, cabbage 475@5 25, tomatoes 5@7 P carrier, 
Baldwin apples 450@4 75 P bbl, Northern Spy 4 25 
@4 50. Cmy butter 20c P tbh, imt emy 14@l5c, extra 
prints 23c, N Y ch small factory cheese 1144,@11%4c, 
large lic. Ch timothy hay $13 50@14 ® ton, clover 
9@10, rye straw 12@13, oat and wheat 7@7 50, No 2 
red wheat 67c P bu, corn 53@53%4c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy butter 23@24c P th, dairy 16@ 
18, country 15@16c, full cream cheese 10@12c, 
fresh eggs 13c P dz, chickens, old 60@70ce P pr, 
springs 65@75e, 13a@14c Pp th d w, turkeys 9@10c 1 
w, 15@léc d w, geese 10@1lc. Yellow corn 52@52'4c 
P bu, oats 36@364c, rye 62@62\4c, wheat, No 2 red 
53@b4c, ch baled timothy hay $1250@13 P ton, 
mixed 11 25@11 50, middlings 17@18. Potatoes 70@ 
80c P bu, spinach 1 25@150 p bbl, kale 1@1 25, cel- 
ery 75c@1 # dz, lettuce 50@60c, green onions 12@ 
15c, navy beans 2 20@2 30 P bu. 


OHIO—At Columbus, onions weak under 
heavy supply. Red 50@60c P bu, yellow 60@70c, 
navy beans $2 10@2 15 P bu, medium and pea 2 10 
@215. Potatoes steady and firm. Hebrons and 


Burbanks 68@70c P bu, Rose 68@72c. Apples 
Baldwins 350@375 Y bbl, Ben 


(To Page 507.) 


firm when choice. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY¥ 
ANCHOR, 
Cinci: 


nnati. 
ATLANTIC, 
New York. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 


Buffalo. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 
Cincinnati. 


FAHNESTOCKE, 
Pittsburgh. 


” New York. 
KENTUCKY, 
Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY, 
Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, 
St. Louis, 


Salem, Mass. 
SHIPMAN. 
Chicago. 

St. Louis and Chicago, 


” New York. 
UNION, > 





practical painters. 


(500d Judgment 


is shown in buying genuine brands of Pure 
White Lead (see list) from responsible deal- 
ers, and in having your painting done by 


Labor is three-fourths of 


the cost of painting, and satisfactory results 
can only be secured by properly applying 
the best materials — Pure White Lead and 
Pure Linseed Oil. 


Any shade or color is easily made by using “ational Lead Co.’s 
Pure White Lead tinting colors, especially prepared for this purpose. 
For color-card and pamphlet —sent free — address 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 











RAZOR & STROP, $i. 









AAaa~ 


Until July Ist, we offer a hollow ground razor and a suitable 
strop, for $1, ,ostpaid. 
razor steel knife; hand forged, warranted; 
you one for 48e.; 5 for $2. 


Types knife 


This cut is exact size of our 75c, 2-blade, 
but we will mail 

Our 60c. steel shears and this knife 
free, by mail, for $1.00.jF ine 3-blade 
$1.0v; lady’s tine 2-blade, 5c, 


Pruning knife 75c.; budding, 55e.; 
grafting, 25c.; pruning 
Shears. by mail, 90¢ 


» Send for 80-page free list 
and“ How to use a Razor” 


MAHER & GROSH, 


636 A Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 











Distemper and Worms 

In Dogs cause Diseases among Horses, Sheep, Cows, 
Poultry, ete, not to mention Children. ISTEM- 
PERINE will prevent and cure Distemper, Worms 
and Intestinal Disorders. Invaluable to Sheep and 
Stock Pastures. Sportsmen should give their Dogs Dis- 
temperine before Shooting over Stock Farms. One ounce 
of prevention is worth tons of cure. Recommended and 
used by Kennel owners, stock raisers, etc., ete. By mail 
50c and $1 per box. For wholesale prices address 


The Thompson Laboratory, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 













RENCH BUHR MILLSS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted. 
For xll Kinds of Grinding. <= 
A boy can operate and keep 
“Book on Mills” & 
and sample meal FREE. 
All kinds mill machinery, Flour — 
mills built, roller or buhrsystem, .. 
Reduced Prices for’95. Bg» 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO... Sp a 
90 Day Street, ndianapolis, inde 

















TACT arse farts 
i= >< = NARROW and 
I\Y 


iS 


a —_——s 









Invincible Hatcher. 


Over 7000 in use. Self-regulatung, in 

guaranteed good as the ag oe 
40. for No.22 catalog, treatise on Poultsy 
raising & testim to 


Buekeye Incubator Co.- Springfiel4,@ 







$17 





FARMER MILES, of Charles- 





—~4 2 and 4 Wheels. Write for 
— circ’s and say what you need, ton, IIl., 
ee ep eed ee er Soe aad he ca 
there, promptly answered. 
A GOOD THING PROGRESSIV 
os Ge Giten ESSIVE DAIRYMEN 


A MAN FEELS GOOD. 








This is the way a man feels when he is behind a 


MARLIN SAFETY REPEATING RIFLE 


For he knows his gun is strong and safe, and all the 
“game” in sight is his. Write for catalogue to 
THE MARLIN FIREARMS CoO., 

New Haven, - - Connecticut. 
Use Rust Repeller to preserve metals. 15 cents a tube. 

















«—and CREAMERYMEN 


~ Are finding that in order to 
have the best machine they 
must procure the 


United States 
Cream Separator 


made for both Factory and 
Dairy use. Its skimmed milk 
showed but 0.03 of 1 per cent. 
of fat, excelling all competi- 
at the Vermont Experi- 
ment Station Dairy School. 
It has made equally good 
records at other stations, and 
best of all, it does the same 
close work in the hands of 
users, as shown by state- 
: J ments in our catalogues. It 

will put money into your pocket. 

Send for our descriptive pamphlets of anything 
for the Dairy or Creamery. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., 
Bellows Falls. - + - - Vermont 












A.W. Livingston’s Sons, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 





OF ALL KINDS FOR FARMERS. 


Write for what you want, or what you want 
Seed Annual Free. 


| - SEEDS... 


to know about. 
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Davis 4 50.04 75, lemons 3@3 50 p bx, Cal seedling 
oranges 1 80a2, navels 3 15@3 30. Grain in fair de- 


mand. Standard corn 45@50e Pp bu, oats 33a35e, 
wheat 57a60c, bran 15 P ton, middlings 16, 
clover seed 5@550 p bu, loose hay 10@11 P ton, 


baled timothy 10 50@11 50, straw 450@5. Good to 
ch fine washed wool 11@13e P fb, med and coarse 
15@16c, coarse and med unwashed 11@12e¢, fine 8@ 
9c, green salted hides 51,@61,¢, green 4@65c, calf- 
skins salted 7@8c, rendered tallow 4c. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The 


New York State—At Albany, quiet under full 
supply. Good toch emy prints 20@2l1e Pp th, dairy 
18@19¢c.—At Syracuse, weaker. Good to ch emy 
17@18e, dairy 12a@17¢c.—At Buffalo, firm for fancy 


Sutter Market. 


grades. NY and Pa cmy 21c, Elgin 2114,@22¢, dairy 
18@19¢c, imt emy 15@16c.—At Utica, emy 19@20c, 
dairy 17@18c.—At Bennettsville, Chenango Co, 1Te. 


—At Northumberland, Saratoga Co, 20c.—At Beth- 
any, Genesee Co, 20c. 
At New York, an 
throughout the entire 
sence of active demand 
New butter: Pa extra cmy 19¢ P bb, EI- 
gin and other western extra 19c, firsts 17 
@l18e, seconds 1Ib@léc, N Y¥ dairy half tubs extra 
17c, firsts 15al6e, western imt emy firsts 13a 
1414c, seconds 9@1lc, western dairy firsts 12@13c, 
seconds 9@lic, fresh factory, firsts lic, sec- 
onds 8%@9c. Old butter: June fey creamer) 
144%,@15e, seconds 10a14c, N Y half-tubs and fir- 
kins &@l4ec, factory 8@9c. Add 1@2c P tbh to the 
above for small selections and choice and fancy 

goods. 


is shown 
the ab- 
weak. 


unsettled feeling 
market and in 
prices are 


The Cheese Trade. 


New York State—At Alibany, in fair supply 
and demand. Full cream cheddars 914@10\%c P fh, 
fiats 9@10c, pound skims 5@6c, imt Swiss 14@15¢.— 
AtSyracuse, full cream 10@11¢c.—At Buffalo, firm. 
N Y full cream 11144@12c, part skims 5@6c.—At Uti- 
ea, full cream 11@12c. 

At New York, there is little change. Desirable 
new lots are in moderate supply and firm. Old 
cheese steady. N Y full cream Sept large colored 
11@11144¢ P ib, white 10%@llic, ch 914@10e, good to 
prime 814@9c, small fey colored 11@11%4c, com- 
mon to prime 7@10%c, part skims, small 3@7c, 
large 2@6c, domestic Swiss firsts 12@12%4c, seconds 
11@11%c. 

At Boston, transactions are small and prices 
unchanged. N Y and Vt extra 10\4@lle @P ib, 
firsts 9@10c, seconds 6@8c, Vt extra 1044@l1lic, 
firsts 9@10c, seconds 6@8c, sage 1144@12c, part 
skims 2@5c, extra O flats 91¢¢, firsts 7@9c. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the market has been fairly sat- 
isfactory fr: m the standpoint of the producer, 
eonsidering the unsettled condition of the milk 
trade pending the discussion of the exchange 
question. On the Erie platform milk sold better 
around $1 50 and as high as 180 Pecan of 40 qts, 
though the average surplus price of all milk 
“reaching this city was nearer 1 22. 

Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from all 
other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending 
April 29 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE& West BR R, 28,471 1,349 197 
N Y Central, 17,129 123 673 
NY, Ont & West, 23,222 127 _ 
West Shore, . 9,170 438 441 
N Y, Sus & West, 13,468 339 
Del, Lack & West, 31,559 435 = 
NY & Putnam, 5,383 _ 
New Haven & H, 5,399 55 _ 
Long Island, 1,082 _ _ 
N J Central, 1,618 27 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,161 20 - 
H R T Co, 5,420 22 _ 
Other sources, 4,200 _ _ 
Total receipts, 148,282 3,135 1,318 
Daily average, 21,183 448 188 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 
& Putnam RRto High Bridge during the periods 
named were as follows: 


Week of ‘*Apr 2! Apr 14Apr7Mar3l Mar 24 Mar 17 Mar 
Whitsons, — - 40 15 15 14 44 
Hammonds, 34 32 104 36 40 43 199 
Merritts Cor, 110 104 94 106 115 114 566 
Kitchawan, 83 84 65 96 104 101 5U8 
Croton Lake, 64 65 397 102 110 106 546 
Yorktown, 369 408 87 513 534 530 =. 2,666 
Amawalk, 93 72 137 181 199 192 967 
West Somers, 121 135 248 157 154 155 756 
Baldwin Place, 238 259 258 466 488 489 2,468 
Mahopac Falls, 224 251 178 278 272 270 ~=—:1,855 
Mahopac Mines, 177 183 90 190 192 188 948 
Lake Mahopac, 68 76 165 125 126 130 644 
Crofts, 157 162 196 169 166 165 818 
Carmel, 181 181 91 224 217 Qi: 1,060 
Brewster, 87 88 135 3 44 450 
Hopewell, 185 154 226 _ -— 326 =: 1, 060 
Storm ville, 254 255 737 301 260 270~=—s«1,451 
Poughquag, 758 762 H 738 733 7ll =: 3,622 
Pawlings, 13 13 645 11 1! ll 53 
Reynoldsville, 690 676 134 715 741 738 = 3,670 
Paierson, 131 «6130 118s 5G BBB 

Totals, 4,037 4,090 4,040 4,631 4,688 4,964 24,962 


~ *Also 919 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 268 from 
Carwel. 
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Spring 


Or, in other words, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, is a 
universal need. If good health is to be expect- 
ed during the coming season, the blood must be 
purified now. All the germs of disease must 
be destroyed and the bodily health built up. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the only true blood 
purifier prominently in the public eye to-day. 


Therefore Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
medicine to take in the spring. It will 
help wonderfully in cases of weakness, 


nervousness and all diseases caused by im- 
pure blood. Get only Hood’s because 
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Medicine 


| ““My little girl has always had a poor appetite. 
I have given her Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and since 
I have given it to her she has had a good appe- 
tite and she looks well. I have been a great 
sufferer with headache and rheumatism. I 
have taken Hood's Safsaparilla. I am now well 
and have gained in strength. My husband 
Was very sick and allrun down. I decided to 
give him Hood’s Sarsaparilla and he began to 
| gain, and now he has got so he works every 
| day.”” Mxs. Annie Dunuap, 385 E. 4th St., 8. 


Boston, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the Only 


True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the Public Eye To-Day. 





easy to buy, easy to to take, 
easy in effect. 25c. 


Hood’s Pills 


cure all liver ills, bilious- 
ness, headache. 25c. 


| Hood’s Pills 








shown in 


extent. 





description. 


> THE INDIANA MFG. CO., 148 to 154 Missouri St, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Over 2000in use. Forty of the best Threshing 
Machine Manufacturers licensed to build. Every 
Stacker licensed or built by 

a in this ad. 
machinery in the world of our licensees without 
a lawsuit. All infringers 

Farmers gladly pay extra for — om 
Stacks by blast of fan. ° 
dust. Separator capacityincreased 20 per cent. 
No moving, no pe. 
equally adapted to 
lers. _ Write for FR 


- ——- 


WIND STACKERS 






of Gold 


Stacks of Straw 


Made and Saved 
BY USING 


ARMER 
RIENDS 


STiitKer 


ty trade mark 
the best threshing 


You get 

prosecuted to the fullest 
No men on stack. 

Works automatically. Is 


arators and Clover Hul- 
EE catalogue giving full 








STILL GROWING. 
35,000 


MORGAN 


SPADING 









The best pulverizer. nfuse this tool with 

vther rotary Harrows. It isa general purpose Har- 

tow. Will work wherever a Harrow is needed, and 

where others fail. Also Rakes, Plows, Weeders, 
d Planters, &c. Send for circulars. 


WIARD PLOW CO, °4y4y'* 








hing Plow 


With SUB-SOIL 
Attachment. 

. Send Stamp for Cir- 
culars to 
Larimer Ditching 
Plow Co, 
Crab Tree, Penn’a. 
Mention this paper. 











LIGHT DRAFT MOWER. 


We mannfacture 1, 2, 3 & 4-horse 

1 wlread Powers, Sweep Pow- 
Separators, 
Hand and Power 
= Corn Shellers, 
and & Power Feed Cut- 

: tirs, Feed Mills, Shell 
: == Mills, Wood Saws, Steel and 
Plank Land Rollers, Plows, Cultivators, Rakes, En- 
gine, 3 to 25-horse power, Mounted, Portable and 
tationary. Catalogue and Price-list, FV? EE. 
S. S. Messinger & Son, Tatamy, Pa. 








# 


Four Route 


BEST LINE 


TO AND FROM 


CHICAGO. 


P Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Buffet Parlor Cars, Ele- 

nt Coaches, Dining Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, and 
atest improved Private Compartment Buffet Sleeping 
Cars, magnificently furnished with toilet accessories in 
each compartment. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains with Buffet Parlor Cars, Coaches 
and Dining Cars, and Wagner Buffet Sleeping Cars. 


Big 





| BOSTON. 


| NEW YORK. 


Through Sleeping Cars from Cincinnati, St. Louis and 


Indianapolis. Elegant Wagner Sleeping Cars. 


The “Southwestern Limited” and “Knickerbocker 
Special” Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Combination 
Library, Buffet and Smoking Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, 
Elegant Coaches, and Dining Cars, landing passengers in 
New York City at 42d Street Depot. Positively 


NO FERRY TRANSFER. 


Be Sure your tickets read via “BIG FOUR.’’ 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt 


CINCINNATI. 
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NEW YORK. 


The Week at the Capitol. 


In the senate last week a bill was introduced 
by Senator Coggeshall which authorizes elec- 
tric corporations to run wires on, over or under 
any highway or road on the consent of the 
local authorities. The bill by the same mem- 
ber, to allow agricultural societies to partici- 
pate in the reception money obtained from 
race tracks, was passed in the senate. Also 
Mr Clark’s bill, making an appropriation of 
$8000 for horticultural experiments in the 
judicial district, which takes in the coun- 
ties of Richmond, Suffolk, Queens, Kings, 
Westchester, Orange, Rockland, Putnam and 
Dutchess. Mr Goodsell’s measure amending 
the highway law passed, as did Mr Tuttle’s 
amendment to the agricultural law, amending 
Section 84 of Chapter 338 of the laws of 1893, so 
as to make it read that if any person shall re- 
fuse to comply with the order of a state agent 
to destroy diseased trees or parts of trees so 
inarked by hii the agent shall cause them to 
be removed and may enter any premises for 
this purpose, the cost to be borne by the owner 
of the land or occupant, it being added to the 
regular taxes. 

In the assembly the following bills passed: 
Mr Ainsworth’s, providing for the appointment 
by the railroad commissioners of a civil engi- 
neer to investigate the subject of highways, 
and submit to the people the subject of road 
improvement; Mr _ Brownell’s, authorizing 
towns to borrow money in certain cases; Mr 
Sanger’s, authorizing towns to borrow money 
for payinent of damages assessed for laying out 
roads. Senator Smelzer’s bill, as noted in last 
week’s issue relating to tuberculous cattle 
and the continuation of the work under the su- 
pervision of the state board of health, was in- 
troduced in the assembly by Mr O’Grady. 

The governor signed a great number of bills 
during the week, among them the following 
of agricultural interest: Senator Childs’, 
amending the county law by giving to super- 
visors power to provide for the improvement 
of highways and bridges, making it Chapter 
375; Mr Husted’s, amending the highway law 
making the metbod of taxation for working 
highways to be decided by voteat town 
meetings; Mr Cole’s, regarding the purchase of 
stone crushers and materials, becoming Chap- 
ter 411; Senator Mullin’s, regarding the lia- 
bility of towns for care and maintenance of 
public bridges, making it Chapter 416; also an- 
other bill, which becomes Chapter 384, regard- 
ing the drainage of agricultural lands, the pro- 
visions of which have already been noted in 
these columns. 

Talk of the final adjournment of the legisla- 
ture is frequently heard and the date has 
been fixed for the middle of May. While 
there is much yet to be done, legislative bod- 
ies have a faculty of finishing up a session at 
remarkably short notice, and the present ses- 
sion will probably be no exception. Bills al- 
most without number and covering a multitude 
of subjects go to the governor every week, 
while the introduction of bills still continues. 
The sessions are taking on a formal character 
and measures are rushed along with little no- 
tice, except in certain cases where party lines 
become sharply defined. 





Brewster, Putnam Co aq, April 27—Farmers 
busy plowing for oats and some sowing. Farm 
laborers demand high wages. For several 
years the highways have been worked by con- 
tract and the question whether the former 
method should be resumed has recently receiv- 
ed some attention, many being inclined to favor 
it on account of high taxes. 

Bainbridge, Chenango Co a, April 27—The 
maple sugar season has been very short. 
Farmers busy with oat sowing and plowing. 
The season is a week or more than last 
year. Hayis about gone and cows will he 
turned out as soon as possible. 


Carmel, Putnam Co a, April 25—Farmers 
sowing oats and planting potatoes. A _ large 
acreage of corn will bé planted. Ata sale of 
cattle held at the lake on Thursday last cows 
averaged $36.70each. Orman Sloat has leased 


his farra and had an auction of his stock, ete, 
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last week. He goes to Danbury, Ct, to. live. 
Alanson Agor, aged 76, an old farmer, died of 
heart failure last Monday. 


Bethany, Genesee Co 0, April 27—Weather 
continues cold and dry. Very little rain re- 
ceived and dry weather hard on wheat and 
grass. Sugar season short, but very little 
made, Potatoes have recently taken a great 
drop in price, going down from 75 to 60c. 


Charlton, Saratoga Co oc, April 27—Season 
very late here. A few farmers commenced 
plowing Monday. Norman Smith has built a 
new tinshop in the village. Butter lower here 
than it has been before in a number of years, a 
few not being able to sell at any price. Cows 
in demand this spring, good grades fresh or 
soon to be selling for $45 and 50, which is the 
highest they have been for a number of years. 
Rye looking well. Few farms changed hands 
this spring. 

Columbus, Chenango Co oO, April 27—Con- 
siderable sowing and planting done the past 
week. Many getting short of hay and feeding 
grain. Much fertilizer being used as farmers 
consider it very essential. Only about one- 
half the usual quantity of sugar made this 
season. 


Caton, Steuben Co 0, April 27—The season 
is rather late. As yet little seed has been put 
into ground. There has been a poor run of 
sap and consequently not a large quantity of 
sugar made. Farmers making inquiries for 
seed potatoes and grain. Several have pur- 
chased new varieties of potatoes in small lots 
at high prices. Little road work has been done 
and yet it is a fact that roads worked now give 
better satisfaction throughout the whole sea- 
son than those workedjlater. Wheat and rye 
looking very promising. C. D. Barnard is 
—s some needed improvements on the 
Stone farm and buildings which he recently 
purchased. 


Edmeston, Otsego Co Oo, April 26—Little 


maple sugar made here this spring. Large 
numbers of calves being oeess to market, 
cows bringing $25 to 35 per head. Work on 
the new railroad will soon begin. Hay very 
searce. The paper factory commenced opera- 
tions April 22. Farm hands getting 20 to 22 
per month. Grass has wintered well. Many 
will sow more turnips and beets than common. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co a, April 27—Eli 
Wright recently bought his brother’s interest 
in the farm which they have jointly owned for 
several years. The John Van Tassel farm sold 
at auction went to Frank Knapp at $4550. At 
E. Travis’ auction April 24, cows averaged about 
38 per head. One horse sold for 50 and one for 
74. Nearly everything sold well. Some have 
sown oats. Prospects for fruit seem good. 
There seems to be a strong feeling among 
farmers to give up the production of milk. 
Many are reducing the size of their herds as 
fast as possible. 

Fuller’s Station, Albany Co, April 27—Farm 
ers busy plowing and sowing and many draw- 
ing manure. Everything looks promising for 
a good season and big crops. Touma Little 
has traded his farm for property in the city of 
Schenectady. 


Glen, Montgomery Co G, April 27—Season 
about two weeks later than last year. Grass 
looking fine. Some farmers introducing mil- 
let as a fodder crop with good results. Roads 
have been scraped generally, and are in good 
condition for this time of year. D. J. Holmes, 
a merchant of this place, was asphyxiated at 
the Stock Yards hotel in West Albany last 
week. 


Keck’s Center, Fulton Co G, April 26—Joseph 
Keck is building an addition to his house 
which he hopes to have done by May 1. Farm- 
ers sowing oats and many have planted early 
potatoes. The paper mill run by George Wool- 
ridge is doing a big business at present. Work 
on the reservoir has not commenced but 75 
Italians are at work laying the pipe line. Hay 
plenty as most of the farmers have not sold 
any. Potatoes are a drug with 45c the ruling 
price 

North Salem, Westchester Co gq, April 27— 
Potatoes and apples bring good prices. Road 
Commissioner Quick is working the roads. 
The milk factory at Purdy Station now employs 
about adozen girls who are kept busy canning 
milk. 


Mt Pleasant, Westchester Co g, April 27— 
Season cold and backward but oat sowing and 


— planting fairly well advanced. any 
1ad to buy seed potatoes but notwithstanding 

















this fact the acreage planted is large. Cows 
are scarce and bring $40 to 50. orses ad- 
vanced somewhat in price with the opening of 
spring. Daniel Hall of Michigan is here with 
a carload of very fine horses which he is hold- 
ing at good prices. John J. Thorne of this 
place sold a good pair this week for 400. 


= 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co oO , April 27—Oats be- 
ing put in rapidly, a few having finished. 
Grass has started finely. Hay scarce and 
bringing a good price. Beef quite scarce and 
very high. Butter plenty and cheap. 


New Scotland, Albany Co Go, April 27—Farm- 
ers have been getting ready to put in crops 
since the middle of April, but few have sown 
yet. Fruit buds are slow in appearing. A 
large number of fruit trees from the Rochester 
nurseries are being sent to this station for de- 
livery among the farmers. The high price of 
apples the past year has induced many to set 
out new orchards. In consequence a greater 
number of trees will be planted than ever be- 
fore. More than the usual acreage of potatoes 
being planted. The variety called the Poten- 
tate seems to be the favorite. Several farm- 
ers here have been buying horses at the horse 
market in Albany. Prices paid vary from $75 
to 100. Rye and grass came through winter in 
good shape. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Coa, April 27— 
Farmers have begun spring plowing. Roads 
settling and will soon be good. The Saratoga 
creamery will open May 1. Charles Meacham, 
general agent for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
visited his friends in this section last week. 


Putnam Valley, Putnam Coq, April 27—A 
combination of the principal insurance com- 
anies to raise the rates of insurance has late- 
y been effected. From a uniform rate of 60c 
on all farm buildings it has been changed to 
75e for ees and $1 for farm out-build- 
ings. orth river shad are beginning to ap- 
pear in Peekskill market. The catch*so far is 
small. Farmers sowing oats and a few plant- 
ing potatoes. The acreage of last-named crop 
will be large. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co oa, April 27— 
Spring’s work very late. Little sugar has been 
made. Hay will be fed up closer than for 
years. Butter and eggs low., Calves and veals 
selling well. 

Boys for the Farm—The children’s aid so- 
ciety has established a farm in Westchester Co 
for the training of homeless boys to be farmers’ 
helpers. These boys are taken hungry, ragged 
and destitute, untrained and unfitted for any 
useful occupation. They are sent to the farm 
school and those who show a desire to learn 
and a willingness to work receive a course of 
instruction with the aim of developing the 
best there is in them and fitting them for a 
farmer’s home. As they are from 12 to 17 
eer of age they are too young to be farm la- 

orers, but if taken as members of the family 
will be useful, cheerful helpers. These boys 
have been rescued from the streets and if 
placed in good farmers’ homes under instruc- 
tion and kind supervision will be saved to use- 
ful lives. Applications may be addressed to 
the children’s aid society, 105 East 22d street. 


Dehorning Declared Not Cruel—The society 
for prevention of cruelty to animals recently 
instituted legal proceedings against the Wal- 
lace brothers of Fabies for dehorning their 
cattle. The case was tried in Syracuse and 
after a hard fight lasting three days the de- 
fendants were acquitted. The society was 
represented by Mr Elliott of Brooklyn, famed 
for securing convictions under statutes relat- 
ing to cruelty. The cattlemen had A. H. 
Cowie and Hon F. Hiscock for counsel. This 
was considered a test case and dairymen 
called as witnesses were J. B. Dutcher, ex- 
president of the state agricultural society, Col 
A.C. Chase, William Brown Smith, D. H. 
Gates, D. W. Gridley of Manlius and others. 
Profs Law and Roberts of Cornell-also tes- 
tified. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, April 27—Farmers planting potatoes 
at a great rate. Acreage greater and more fer- 
tilizer being used than ever before. Few oats 
sown here. Building is booming, more so 
than for a long time. 


Peconic, April 27—Farmers most all done 


lanting potatoes and some putting in corn. 
fore fertilizer bought and more potatoes 
planted than ever before. Potatoes about all 
gone to market. Wheat has wintered well. 
Hay $16 per ton at farm. No sales of real es- 











tate this spring. Less call for farms than ever 
known before. The cold winter killed about 
all the peach trees. Potatoes, cauliflower, cab- 
bage seed and eggs are mainly depended upon 
for market purposes. No stock to amount to 
anything kept here. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Berks Co o—F'arms commanding better fig- 
ures than for several years but money con- 
tinues scarce and farm products cheap. Fruit 
trees have made little growth but promise fair 
crops as most of the buds are believed to be 
uninjured. Wheat and rye look excellent. 
An extra large acreage of potatoes has been 
planted. Horse market continues depressed. 


Dauphin Co o—Recent rains brought out 
grass and improved wheat and other grains 
immensely. Some stock was lost during the 
winter due to poor care and shelter but most 
animals are looking well and go to pasture in 
proper condition. Pasture promises to be 
plentiful and fairly good in quality. 

Chatham, Tioga Co o, April 27—Spring very 
backward and oats were all sown late. A 
large acreage of potatoes has been putin. The 
cheese factory started April 24 with the largest 
number of patrons it ever had. Many who 
have always made butter are going to sell 
their cream this season. The dehorning craze 
has prevailed until about every herd in this 
section has been operated upon. Many will 
raise corn and potatoes in place of tobacco this 
season. The scarcity of young cows has led 
many to raise their heifer calves. Delos Gar- 
ner, who first introduced Brown Swiss cattle 
into this part of the state, has several half- 
blood cows which are excellent looking ani- 
mals. He claims his calves are large and 
ready for market 10 days earlier than common 
stock.——Supervisors have drawn. stone and 
filled up springy holes in the roads. Stock did 
not winter as well as was anticipated in the 
fall. 


Smithfield, Fayette Co 0, April 26—Farmers 
about through sowing oats and planting pota- 
toes. The potato acreage is the largest plant- 
ed here in many years. The acreage of oats is 
about the same as that of former years. Grow- 
Le wheat looks promising. Peach buds all 
killed but prospect for apples good. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
Agawam—Few oats sown uptothe close of 
last week. Some peas, onions and potatoes 
planted. C. W. Smith lost a valuable Jersey 
cow last week at calving time. Bridgeman 
Mauly has been appointed cattle inspector by 
the selectmen. 


Alford—A great call for hay among farmers. 
Farm work not well advanced. T. F. Burtis 
has been appointed census enumerator for this 
town. 


Byfield—A canvass in the interest of THE 
HoMESTEAD’s special crop report shows that 
there will be larger crops planted than last 
year. At the annual meeting this town voted 
to put 2000 tons of crushed stone on the high- 
ways. Apples and onions have been most all 
cleared out at fair prices. There is a scarcity 
of farm laborers of all grades. 


Bedford—Quite a call for beef cows just at 
present and swine have advanced in price to 
bbe. Competition among local contractors has 
put the price of milk 1c higher than last year. 


Burlington—Some plowing done and péas 
and potatoes planted. Low land still wet. A 
large sale of cows belonging to C. A. Raymond 
took place on Thursday last at his farm. There 
were 57 of them and all brought good prices. 
A farm belonging to E A. Bennett and former- 
ly to George Gleason has been sold to Otis 1Si- 
monds of Belmont. 


Blandford—Hay fed up very close. Mr Uhl 
has about 100 spring lambs. He sent one that 


dressed 28 lbs to New York recently. Alvin 
Cannon recently lost an ox. The animal’s 
lungs were badly affected and it is thought he 
had tuberculosis. 


Colerain—-Large quantities of extra quality 
maple sugar and syrup have been sent to dif- 
ferent cities. More than was expected has 
been made and sugarmakers are hoping for 
more sap weather. Many have decided not to 
send their milk to Boston and will patronize 
the creameries. H. Kemp & Son recently sent 
to market 13 hogs weighing about 2860 Ibs. 
The rise in the price of meats has somewhat 
restricted their use. Eggs I4c, butter 20 to 25c. 


East Bridgewater—No new crops of any im- 
portance will be raised this year. Silos are 
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being built and a much larger acreage of corn 


will be planted than in years past. The an- 
nual meeting of the old Bridgewater historical 
society was held in Winslow hall Friday, 
April 19. Thomas Wiston of Boston spoke on 
Gov William Bradford and his influence upon 
Plymouth colony. 


Heath—On account of scarcity of hay young 
stock will be turned out soon. Milch cows in 
demand at almost fancy prices. Farmers using 
cattle to a considerable extent for team work. 
Old horses cheap. Eggs $1 per 100, meal 1.10 
per cwt, flour 3.50 to 4.50 per bbl, potatoes for 
table use 55 to 60c per bu. More silage corn 
than usual will be planted. The creamery is 
trying to get the entire output of cream. 


Lenox—The run of maple sap was limited and 
farmers have gathered their pails. A barn be- 
longing to C. E. Dewey was recently burned. 
Loss $500. A surplus of help in town and 
business dull. Potatoes selling at 60 to 70c, 
beef 7 to 9c, pork 6c, hay 12 to 14, maple syrup 
1 per gal, maple sugar 11 to 12c per lb. 


Milton—Season a week or two later than us- 
ual. Very little planting done as yet. Early 
peas and potatoes about all in. Strawberries 
look well, having come out bright and fresh. 
Raspberries and peaches badly winter killed. 
Acreage of various crops about the same as 
last year. No special crop raised here. 


New Ashford—Nearly all farmers have had 
to buy hay. It brings $7 to 15. F.S. Williams 
is doing quite an extensive business in the 
pou’, line. He has. several varieties of fine 

looded fowls. The sugar season was poor. 
Eggs very plentiful at 12 to 18c, butter 20to 
25c, potatoes 50 to 60c. 

Otis—Grass coming on rapidly. Hay about 
all gone and baled hay comingin. It costs $17 
delivered. A Barred Plymouth Rock hen re- 
cently dressed at the Berkshire poultry yards 
weighed 94 lbs, the breast alone weighing 1} lbs. 
Beef high and scarce. Potatoes 75c per bu, 
lard 14c, hams 4c, shoulder 12$c, pork 10c, but- 
ter 23 to 25c, eggs 16 to 20c. 

Southampton—Tobacco growers have their 
beds sown and are carting manure and plow- 
ing for tobacco. The acreage will not be as 
large as usualon account of low prices the 
past two years. Some farmers busy planting 
early potatoes. 

Westminster—Early gardeners planting peas, 
otatoes and onions. A very large number of 
ruit growers are trimming orchards. Poultry 

men complaining of having poor hatches. New 
milch cows selling high this spring. W. H. 
Waterhouse has built a large sheep barn and 
has a large number of fine Shropshire lambs. 
Baled hay selling at $13 to 13.50, loose hay (first 
quality) 14 to 15, potatoes 75c per bu, eggs 15c, 
best butter 25c. 


CONNECTICUT. 





Barkhamsted—Maple sugar season closed. 
Product small. Potato acreage will be increas- 
ed. Hay mostly used up. Baled hay only to 
be had. Young stock will be turned on pas- 
ture early. Cows in milk, working cattle and 
horses in good demand. Eggs l6c, potatoes 
65c, maple sugar 10c¢ per lb. 


Bozrah— A few peas have been planted, but 


no oats sown. Grass started well anda few 
warm days will change the appearance of 
fields. About the usual acreage of field crops 
will be planted. No special crops. Oats and 
peas as aforage cropare coming into favor 
with farmers and more will be sown than 
usual. Edward A. Bishop has commenced 
work on the roads. He has charge of all the 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








asthma, and throat disorders, 


For coughs, 
troches. Sold only in 


use Brown’s bronchial 
boxes. Avoid imitations. 





The Nickel Plate road offers one-fare rates to 
designated Michigan points on May 7, account 
Land Seekers’ excursion. Write for particulars. 

Rates are offered on the certificate plan by 
agents of the Nickel Plate road to Springfield, 
Mass. and Hartford, Conn, May 8 to 16, account 
YMCA convention, and to Washington, D C, May 
9 to 17, account Southern Baptist association. 





The value of any crop depends on its feeding 
quality, and hay more than most crops is judged 
by its color and appearance when marketed. 
Nice bright hay as near as pwussible to the grass 
green color and free from dust, dirt and trash is 
what is wanted at the market and at the success- 
ful farmer’s feeding. If you wish to push the hay- 
ing and make first quality hay, it willpay you to 
send to the Keystone Mfg (», Sterling, Ill, for 
their free pamphlet, “Quick Haying,’’ which will 
be sent free to all who mention this paper. 





| 
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roads in townand has $1000 to expend on 
about 40 miles of highway. Milch cows in 
good demand at fair prices. E. J. Miner 
recently bought apair of good working cat- 
tle weighing 2800 lbs for70. Pigs not very 
plenty and prices will be high. Potatoes have 
been advancing in price and sell at 85c per 
bu. Eggs 15c, butter 25c. 


Brookfield—Loamy land fit for plowing. 
Corn and oat ground being rapidly fitted for 
crops. No oats sown. Winter grain improv- 
ing. There will be an increase in acreage of 
potatoes which now bring 75c. There is a ten- 
dency toward more mixed farming, especially 
in the line of berries, peaches, pears and ap- 
ples. 


Coventry—W. C. Brown has sold his farm, 
retaining only a 40-acre wood lot, to H. R. 
Hoisington, Jr, for $2000. Mr Hoisington is 
moving on the place. H.N. Hill has bought 
the 40-acre lot recently cleared that adjoins his 
farm. He expects to burn it over and make a 
pasture of it. George Hall has bought the 
pasture opposite John R. Wheeler’s. The road 
team has commenced repairing highways. 


Wolcott—Highways being repaired in some 
parts of town. Mrs 8. L. Hotchkiss is building 
an addition to her nephew’s house and will re- 
side there when finished. 


Cornwall—Farmers beginning to plow for po- 
tatoes and oats. Many buying hay, the baled 
product keeping the price at $12 to 16. Good 
cows in demand at 35 to 40. Cochrane 
brothers have ai brought in a carload of 
horses and cattle. The creamery is making 
about 170 lbs of butter daily. Creamery butter 
worth 25c, dairy 20c, eggs 14c, potatoes 60 to 
65c. Spring pigs selling for 7 per pair when 
six to eight weeks old. 


Lebanon—At the auction sale of the late Les- 


ter P. Loomis, cows sold at $20to 27. Mr 
Church of Willimantic has established a meat 
market at the stand lately occupied by Albert 
T. Hoxie. F.K. Noyes has one of the finest 
flocks of sheep and lambs. Some of his earl 
lambs weigh 60 lbs. Mr Hammond of Willi- 
mantic was in town recently buying potatoes. 
The price paid was 70c per bu delivered at the 
depot. Spring pigs scarce and high. 


Lyme—Hundreds of dollars’ worth of wood 
and timber were lost during the freshet. 
George De Wolf’s barn in Black Hall was 
struck by lightning recently and burned with 
10 head of stock. Not much planting done. 
Working ouss in big demand and not plenti- 
ful. E. W. Gates is setting out two acres of 
strawberries and F. W. Warner one acre. ; 


Sprague—Farm work being pushed. Some 
have their oats and grass seed allsown. On- 
ions, peas, radishes and a few potatoes plant- 
ed. Dehorning cattle seems to be gainin 
ground. Two large herds have been treate 
within a few days. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange,. or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to Fe 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address: must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to arantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


GAMES 15 E, 1.8; W. & B. P. Rocks, Buff Rose Comb, Brown 
« and 8. C. White Leghorns, Red Caps, B. Minoreas and G. Wy- 

andotts, 15 eggs, 1.00; 10 B. Turkey eggs, $2.00; 11 P. Duck E. $1.00. 

Circulars free. A. LEIDA, Delaware, N. J. . 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York 











END FOR price list of guaranteed Strawberry, Raspberry, and 
} Blackberry plants, also a full line of fruit packages, to FRANK 
E. YARKER, Charlotte, N. Y. 


E%s FROM THOROUGHBRED rose-comb White Leghorns, 
', greatest layers, 30 eggs $1.25. Safely shipped. E. B. JONES, 
North Hartland, Vt. 





Vermorel nozzle. Very 
SWETT, Hightstown, N.J 





V YERS_ $6 Bucket Spray Fame. 
IVI cheap. New. Make an offer. W. W. 
¢ B. HUFF, Delaware, N. J.. 

e Thoroughbred Potltry. Eggs $1 per 15. 


v 7 ANTED—A YEARLING Guernsey Bull. R. HALLOWELL, 
West Chariton, N. Y. 


Breeder of 6 Leading Varieties 
Circular free. 
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NEW YORK. 


The Week at the Capitol. 


In the senate last week a bill was introduced 
by Senator Coggeshali which authorizes elec- 
tric corporations to run wires on, over or under 
any highway or road on the consent of the 
local authorities. The bill by the same mem- 
ber, to allow agricultural societies to partici- 
pate in the reception money obtained from 
race tracks, was passed in the senate. Also 
Mr Clark’s bill, making an appropriation of 
$8000 for horticultural experiments in the 
judicial district, which takes in the coun- 
ties of Richmond, Suffolk, Queens, Kings, 
Westchester, Orange, Rockland, Putnam and 
Dutchess. Mr Goodsell’s measure amending 
the highway law passed, as did Mr Tuttle’s 
amendment to the agricultural law, amending 
Section 84 of Chapter 338 of the laws of 1893, so 
as to make it read that if any person shall re- 
fuse to comply with the order of a state agent 
to destroy diseased trees or parts of trees so 
marked by him the agent shall cause them to 
be removed and may enter any premises for 
this purpose, the cost to be borne by the owner 
of the land or occupant, it being added to the 
regular taxes. 

In the assembly the following bills passed: 
Mr Ainsworth’s, providing for the appointment 
by the railroad commissioners of a civil engi- 
neer to investigate the subject of highways, 
and submit to the people the subject of road 
improvement; Mr _ Brownell’s, authorizing 
towns to borrow money in certain cases; Mr 
Sanger’s, authorizing towns to borrow money 
for payiment of damages assessed for laying out 
roads. Senator Smelzer’s bill, as noted in last 
week’s issue relating to tuberculous cattle 
and the continuation of the work under the su- 
pervision of the state board of health, was in- 
troduced in the assembly by Mr O’Grady. 

The governor signed a great number of bills 
during the week, among them the following 
of agricultural interest: Senator Childs’, 
amending the county law by giving to super- 
visors power to provide for the improvement 
of highways and bridges, making it Chapter 
375; Mr Husted’s, amending the highway law 
making the metbod of taxation for working 
highways to be decided by voteat town 
meetings; Mr Cole’s, regarding the purchase of 
stone crushers and materials, becoming Chap- 
ter 411; Senator Mullin's, regarding the lia- 
bility of towns for care and maintenance of 
public bridges, making it Chapter 416; also an- 
other bill, which becomes Chapter 384, regard- 
ing the drainage of agricultural lands, the pro- 
visions of which have already been noted in 
these columns. 

Talk of the final adjournment of the legisla- 
ture is frequently heard and the date has 
been fixed for the middle of May. While 
there is much yet to be done, legislative bod- 
ies have a faculty of finishing up a session at 
remarkably short notice, and the present ses- 
sion will probably be no exception. Bills al- 
most without number and covering a multitude 
of subjects go to the governor every week, 
while the introduction of bills still continues. 
The sessions are taking on a formal character 
and measures are rushed along with little no- 
tice, except in certain cases where party lines 
become sharply defined. 





Brewster, Putnam Co qa, April 27—Farmers 
busy plowing for oats and some sowing. Farm 
laborers demand high wages. For several 
years the highways have been worked by con- 
tract and the question whether the former 
method should be resumed has recently receiv- 
ed some attention, many being inclined to favor 
it on account of high taxes. 

Bainbridge, Chenango Co a, April 27—The 
maple sugar season has been very short. 
Farmers busy with oat sowing and plowing. 
The season is a week or more Taser than last 
year. Hayis about gone and cows will he 
turned out as soon as possible. 


Carmel, Putnam Co a, April 25—Farmers 
sowing oats and planting potatoes. A large 
acreage of corn will bé planted. Ata sale of 
cattle held at the lake on Thursday last cows 
averaged $36.70each. Orman Sloat has leased 


his farra and had an auction of his stock, etc, 
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last week. He goes to Danbury, Ct, to. live. 
Alanson Agor, aged 76, an old farmer, died of 
heart failure last Monday. 

Bethany, Genesee Co 0, April 27—Weather 
continues cold and dry. Very little rain re- 


ceived and dry weather hard on wheat and 
grass. Sugar season short, but very little 
made, Potatoes have recently taken a great 


drop in price, going down from 75 to 60c. 


Charlton, Saratoga Co oa, April 27—Season 
very late here. A few farmers commenced 
plowing Monday. Norman Smith has built a 
new tinshop in the village. Butter lower here 
than it has been before in a number of years, a 
few not being able to sell at any price. Cows 
in demand this spring, good grades fresh or 
soon to be selling for $45 and 50, which is the 
highest they have been for a number of years. 
Rye looking well. Few farms changed hands 
this spring. 

Columbus, Chenango Co oO, April 27—Con- 
siderable sowing and planting done the past 
week. Many getting short of hay and feeding 
grain. Much fertilizer being used as farmers 
consider it very essential. Only about one- 
half the usual quantity of sugar made this 
season. 


Caton, Steuben Co 6, April 27—The season 
is rather late. As yet little seed has been put 
into ground. There has been a poor run of 
sap and consequently not a large quantity of 
sugar made. Farmers making inquiries for 
seed potatoes and grain. Several have pur- 
chased new varieties of potatoes in small lots 
at high prices. Little road work has been done 
and yet it is a fact that roads worked now give 
better satisfaction throughout the whole sea- 
son than those workedjlater. Wheat and rye 
looking very promising. C. D. Barnard is 
—* some needed improvements on the 
Stone farm and buildings which he recently 
purchased. 


Edmeston, Otsego Co oO, April 26—Little 
maple sugar made here this spring. Large 
numbers of calves being shipped to market, 
cows bringing $25 to 35 per fread. Work on 
the new railroad will soon begin. Hay very 
scarce. The paper factory commenced opera- 
tions April 22. Farm hands getting 20 to 22 
per month. Grass has wintered well. Many 
will sow more turnips and beets than common. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co aq, April 27—Eli 
Wright recently bought his brother’s interest 
in the farm which they have jointly owned for 
several years. The John Van Tassel farm sold 
at auction went to Frank Knapp at $4550. At 
E. Travis’ auction April 24, cows averaged about 
38 per head. One horse sold for 50 and one for 
74. Nearly everything sold well. Some have 
sown oats. Prospects for fruit seem good. 
There seems to be a strong feeling among 
farmers to give up the production of milk. 
Many are reducing the size of their herds as 
fast as possible. 

Fuller’s Station, Albany Co, April 27—Farm 
ers busy plowing and sowing and many draw- 
ing manure. Everything looks promising for 
a good season and big crops. homas Little 
has traded his farm for property in the city of 
Schenectady. 

Glen, Montgomery Co Go, April 27—Season 
about two weeks later than last year. Grass 
looking fine. Some farmers introducing mil- 
let as a fodder crop with good results. Roads 
have been scraped generally, and are in good 
condition for this time of year. D. J. Holmes, 
a merchant of this place, was asphyxiated at 
the —— Yards hotel in West Albany last 
week. 


Keck’s Center, Fulton Co ao, April 26—Joseph 
Keck is building an addition to his house 
which he hopes to have done by May 1. Farm- 
ers sowing oats and many have planted early 
potatoes. The paper mill run by George Wool- 
ridge is doing a big business at present. Work 
on the reservoir has not commenced but 75 
Italians are at work laying the eee line. Hay 
plenty as most of the farmers have not sold 
any. Potatoes are a drug with 45c the ruling 
price 

North Salem, Westchester Co q, April 27— 
Potatoes and apples bring good prices. Road 
Commissioner Quiek is working the roads. 
The milk factory at Purdy Station now employs 
about a dozen girls who are kept busy canning 
milk. 

Mt Pleasant, Westchester Co g, April 27— 
Season cold and backward but oat sowing and 


pateie planting fairly well advanced. Many 
1ad_ to buy seed potatoes but notwithstanding 














this fact the acreage planted is large. Cows 
are scarce and bring $40 to 50. orses ad- 
vanced somewhat in price with the opening of 
spring. Daniel Hall of Michigan is here with 
a carload of very fine horses which he is hold- 
ing at good prices. John J. Thorne of this 
place sold a good pair this week for 400. 

Nassau, Rensselaer Co o , April 27—Oats be- 
ing put in rapidly, a few having finished. 
Grass has started finely. Hay scarce and 
bringing a good price. Beef quite scarce and 
very high. Butter plenty and cheap. 

New Scotland, Albany Co Go, April 27—Farm- 
ers have been getting ready to put in crops 
since the middle of April, but few have sown 
yet. Fruit buds are slow in appearing. A 
large number of fruit trees from the Rochester 
nurseries are being sent to this station for de- 
livery among the farmers. The high price of 
apples the past year has induced many to set 
out new orchards. In consequence a greater 
number of trees will be planted than ever be- 
fore. More than the usual acreage of potatoes 
being planted. The variety called the Poten- 
tate seems to be the favorite. Several farm- 
ers here have been buying horses at the horse 
market in Albany. Prices paid vary from $75 
to 100. Rye and grass came through winter in 
good shape. 

Northumberland, Saratoga Co Go, April 27— 
Farmers have begun spring plowing. Roads 
settling and will soon be good. The Saratoga 
creamery will open May 1. Charles Meacham, 
general agent for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
visited his friends in this section last week. 


Putnam Valley, Putnam Coq, April 27—A 
combination of the principal insurance com- 

anies to raise the rates of insurance has late- 
y been effected. From a uniform rate of 60c 
on all farm buildings it has been changed to 
75c for ances and $1 for farm out-build- 
ings. orth river shad are beginning to ap- 
pear in Peekskill market. The catch*so far is 
small. Farmers sowing oats and a few plant- 
ing potatoes. The acreage of last-named crop 
will be large. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co o, April 27— 
Spring’s work very late.. Little sugar has been 
made. Hay will be fed up closer than for 
years. Butter and eggs low., Calves and veals 
selling well. 

Boys for the Farm—The children’s aid so- 
ciety has established a farm in Westchester Co 
for the training of homeless boys to be farmers’ 
helpers. These boys are taken hungry, ragged 
aa destitute, untrained and unfitted for any 
useful occupation. They are sent to the farm 
school and those who show a desire to learn 
and a willingness to work receive a course of 
instruction with the aim of developing the 
best there is in them and fitting them for a 
farmer’s home. As they are from 12 to 17 
years of age they are too young to be farm la- 
0rers, but if taken as members of the family 
will be useful, cheerful helpers. These boys 
have been rescued from the streets and if 
placed in good farmers’ homes under instruc- 
tion and kind supervision will be saved to use- 
ful lives. Applications may be addressed to 
the children’s aid society, 105 East 22d street. 


Dehorning Declared Not Cruel—The society 
for prevention of cruelty to animals recently 
instituted legal proceedings against the Wal- 
lace brothers of Fabies for dehorning their 
cattle. The case was tried in Syracuse and 
after a hard fight lasting three days the de- 
fendants were acquitted. The society was 
represented by Mr Elliott of Brooklyn, famed 
for securing convictions under statutes relat- 


ing to cruelty. The cattlemen had A. H. 
Cowie and Hon F. Hiscock for counsel. This 
was considered a test case and dairymen 


called as witnesses were J. B. Dutcher, ex- 
president of the state agricultural society, Col 
A.C. Chase, William Brown Smith, D. H. 
Gates, D. W. Gridley of Manlius and others. 
Profs Law and Roberts of Cornell-also tes- 
tified. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, April 27—Farmers planting potatoes 
at a great rate. Acreage greater and more fer- 
tilizer being used than ever before. Few oats 
sown here. Building is booming, more so 
than for a long time. 

Peconic, April 27—Farmers most all done 
planting potatoes and some putting in corn. 
More fertilizer bought and more potatoes 
planted than ever before. 
gone to market. Wheat 
Hay $16 per ton at farm. 


Potatoes about all 
has wintered well. 
No sales of real es- 











tate this spring. Less call for farms than ever 
known before. The cold winter killed about 
all the peach trees. Potatoes, cauliflower, cab- 
bage seed and eggs are mainly depended upon 
for market purposes. No stock to amount to 
anything kept here. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Berks Co Q—F'arms commanding better fig- 
ures than for several years but money con- 
tinues scarce and farm products cheap. Fruit 
trees have made little growth but promise fair 
crops as most of the buds are believed to be 
uninjured. Wheat and rye look excellent. 
An extra large acreage of potatoes has been 
planted. Horse market continues depressed. 


Dauphin Co o—Recent rains brought out 
grass and improved wheat and other grains 
immensely. Some stock was lost during the 
winter due to poor care and shelter but most 
animals are looking well and go to pasture in 
proper condition. Pasture promises to be 
plentiful and fairly good in quality. 

Chatham, Tioga Co O, April 27—Spring very 
backward and oats were all sown late. A 
large acreage of potatoes has been putin. The 
cheese factory started April 24 with the largest 
number of patrons it ever had. Many who 
have always made butter are going to sell 
their cream this season. The dehorning craze 
has prevailed until about every herd in this 
section has been operated upon. Many will 
raise corn and potatoes in place of tobacco this 
season. The scarcity of young cows has led 
many to raise their heifer calves. Delos Gar- 
ner, who first introduced Brown Swiss cattle 
into this part of the state, has several half- 
blood cows which are excellent looking ani- 
mals. He claims his calves are large and 
ready for market 10 days earlier than common 
stock. Supervisors have drawn. stone and 
filled up springy holes in the roads. Stock did 
not winter as well as was anticipated in the 
fall. 


Smithfield, Fayette Co 0, April 26—Farmers 
about through sowing oats and planting pota- 
toes. The potato acreage is the largest plant- 
ed here in many years. The acreage of oats is 
about the same as that of former years. Grow- 
ing wheat looks promising. Peach buds all 
killed but prospect for apples good. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


Agawam—Few oats sown up tothe close of 
last week. Some peas, onions and potatoes 
planted. C. W. Smith lost a valuable Jersey 
cow last week at calving time. Bridgeman 
Mauly has been appointed cattle inspector by 
the selectmen. 


Alford—aA great call for hay among farmers. 
Farm work not well advanced. T. F. Burtis 
has been appointed census enumerator for this 
town. 

Byfield—A canvass in the interest of THE 
HoMESTEAD’s special crop report shows that 
there will be larger crops planted than last 
year. At the annual meeting this town voted 
to put 2000 tons of crushed stone on the high- 
ways. Apples and onions have been most all 
cleared out at fair prices. There is a scarcity 
of farm laborers of all grades. 


Bedford—Quite a callfor beef cows just at 
present and swine have advanced in price to 
64c. Competition among local contractors has 
put the price of milk 1c higher than last year. 


Burlington—Some plowing done and péas 
and potatoes planted. Low land still wet. <A 
large sale of cows belonging to C. A. Raymond 
took place on Thursday last at his farm. There 
were 57 of them and all brought good prices. 
A farm belonging to E A. Bennett and former- 
ly to George Gleason has been sold to Otis ,Si- 
monds of Belmont. 

Blandford—Hay fed up very close. Mr Uhl 
has about 100 spring lambs. He sent one that 
dressed 28 lbs to New York recently. Alvin 
Cannon recently lost an ox. The animal’s 
lungs were badly affected and it is thought he 
had tuberculosis. 


Colerain—-Large quantities of extra quality 
maple sugar and syrup have been sent to dif- 
ferent cities. More than was expected has 
been made and sugarmakers are hoping for 
more sap weather. Many have decided not to 
send their milk to Boston and will patronize 
the creameries. H. Kemp & Son recently sent 
to market 13 hogs weighing about 2860 Ibs. 
The rise in the price of meats has somewhat 
restricted their use. Eggs I4c, butter 20 to 25c. 


East Bridgewater—No new crops of any im- 
portance will be raised this year. Silos are 
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being built and a much larger acreage of corn 
will be planted than in years past. The an- 
nual meeting of the old Bridgewater historical 
society was held in Winslow hall Friday, 
April 19. Thomas Wiston of Boston spoke on 
Gov William Bradford and his influence upon 
Plymouth colony. 


Heath—On account of scarcity of hay young 
stock will be turned out soon. Milch cows in 
demand at almost fancy prices. Farmers using 
cattle to a considerable extent for team work. 
Old horses cheap. Eggs $1 per 100, meal 1.10 
per cwt, flour 3.50 to 4.50 per bbl, potatoes for 
table use 55 to 60c per bu. More silage corn 
than usual will be planted. The creamery is 
trying to get the entire output of cream. 


Lenox—The run of maple sap was limited and 
farmers have gathered their pails. A barn be- 
longing to C. E. Dewey was recently burned. 
Loss $500. A surplus of help in town and 
business dull. Potatoes selling at 60 to 70c, 
beef 7 to 9c, pork 6c, hay 12 to 14, maple syrup 
1 per gal, maple sugar 11 to 12c per lb. 


Milton—Season a week or two later than us- 
ual. Very little planting done as yet. Early 
peas and potatoes about all in. Strawberries 
look well, having come out bright and fresh. 
Raspberries and peaches badly winter killed. 
Acreage of various crops about the same as 
last year. No special crop raised here. 


New Ashford—Nearly all farmers have had 
to buy hay. It brings $7 to 15. F.S. Williams 
is doing quite an extensive business in the 

oultry line. He has. several varieties of fine 
looded fowls. The sugar season was poor. 

Eggs very plentiful at 12 to18c, butter 20 to 
25c, potatoes 50 to 60c. 

Otis—Grass coming on rapidly. Hay about 
all gone and baled hay comingin. It costs $17 
delivered. A Barred Plymouth Rock hen re- 
cently dressed at the Berkshire poultry yards 
weighed 94 lbs, the breast alone weighing 1# lbs. 
Beef high and scarce. Potatoes 75c per bu, 
lard 14c, hams 14c, shoulder 124c, pork 10c, but- 
ter 23 to 25c, eggs 16 to 20c. 

Southampton—Tobacco growers have their 
beds sown and are carting manure and plow- 
ing for tobacco. The acreage will not be as 
large as usualon account of low prices the 
past two years. Some farmers busy planting 
early potatoes. 

Westminster—Early gardeners planting peas, 
otatoes and onions. A very large number of 
ruit growers are trimming orchards. Poultry 

men complaining of having poor hatches. New 
milch cows selling high this spring. W. H. 
Waterhouse has built a large sheep barn and 
has a large number of fine Shropshire lambs. 
Baled hay selling at $13 to 13.50, loose hay (first 
quality) 14 to 15, potatoes 75c per bu, eggs 15c, 
best butter 25c. 


CONNECTICUT. 





Barkhamsted—Maple sugar season closed. 
Product small. Potato acreage will be increas- 
ed. Hay mostly used up. Baled hay only to 
be had. Young stock will be turned on pas- 
ture early. Cows in milk, working cattle and 
horses in good demand. Eggs l6c, potatoes 
65c, maple sugar 10c per lb. 

Bozrah— A few peas have been planted, but 
no oats sown. Grass started well anda few 
warm days will change the appearance of 
fields. About the usual acreage of field crops 
will be planted. No special crops. Oats and 
peas as aforage cropare coming into favor 
with farmers and more will be sown than 
usual. Edward A. Bishop has commenced 
work on the roads. He has charge of all the 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
For coughs, asthma, and throat disorders, 
use Brown’s bronchial troches. Sold only in 
boxes. Avoid imitations. 





The Nickel Plate road offers one-fare rates to 
designated Michigan points on May 7, account 
Land Seekers’ excursion. Write for particulars. 





Rates are offered on the certificate plan by 
agents of the Nickel Plate road to Springfield, 
Mass. and Hartford, Conn, May 8 to 16, account 
YMCA convention, and to Washington, D C, May 
9 to 17, account Southern Baptist association. 

The value of any crop depends on its feeding 
quality, and hay more than most crops is judged 
by its color and appearance when marketed. 
Nice bright hay as near as pussible to the grass 
green color and free from dust, dirt and trash is 
what is wanted at the market and at the success- 
ful farmer’s feeding. If you wish to push the hay- 
ing and make first quality hay, it will pay you to 
send to the Keystone Mfg (Co, Sterling, Ill, for 
their free pamphlet, ‘Quick Haying,’’ which will 
be sent free to all who mention this paper. 
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roads in town and has 
about 40 miles 
good demand at fair prices. E. J. Miner 
recently bought a pair of good working cat- 
tle weighing 2800 lbs for 70. Pigs not very 
plenty and prices will be high. Potatoes have 
been advancing in price and sell at 85c per 
bu. Eggs 15c, butter 25c. 


Brookfield—Loamy land fit for plowing. 
Corn and oat ground being rapidly fitted for 
crops. No oats sown. Winter grain improv- 
ing. There will be an increase in acreage of 
potatoes which now bring Tic. There is a ten- 
dency toward more mixed farming, especially 
“ the line of berries, peaches, pears and ap- 
ples. 


$1000 to expend on 
of highway. Milch cows in 


Coventry—W.C. Brown has sold his farm, 
retaining only a 40-acre wood lot, to H. R. 
Hoisington, Jr, for $2000. Mr Hoisington is 
moving on the place. H.N. Hill has bought 
the 40-acre lot recently cleared that adjoins his 
farm. He expects to burn it over and make a 
pasture of it. George Hall has bought the 
pasture opposite John R. Wheeler’s. Theroad 
team has commenced repairing highways. 


Wolcott—Highways being repaired in some 
parts of town. Mrs 8. L. Hotchkiss is building 
an addition to her nephew’s house and will re- 
side there when finished. 


Cornwall—Farmers beginning to plow for po- 
tatoes and oats. Many buying hay, the baled 
product keeping the price at $12 to 16. Good 
cows in demand at 35 to 40. Cochrane 
brothers have zens brought in a carload of 
horses and cattle. The creamery is making 
about 170 lbs of butter daily. Creamery butter 
worth 25c, dairy 20c, eggs 14c, potatoes 60 to 
65c. Spring pigs selling for 7 per pair when 
six to eight weeks old. 


Lebanon— At the auction sale of the late Les- 
ter P. Loomis, cows sold at $20to 27. Mr 
Church of Willimantic has established a meat 
market at the stand lately occupied by Albert 
T. Hoxie. F.K. Noyes has one of the finest 
flocks of sheep and lambs. Some of his early 
lambs weigh 60 lbs. Mr Hammond of Willi- 
mantic was in town recently buying potatoes. 
The price paid was 70c per bu delivered at the 
depot. Spring pigs scarce and high. 


Lyme—Hundreds of dollars’ worth of wood 
and timber were lost during the freshet. 
George De Wolf’s barn in Black Hall was 
struck by lightning recently and burned with 
10 head of stock. Not much planting done. 
rorking ones in big demand and not plenti- 
ful. E. W. Gates is setting out two acres of 
strawberries and F. W. Warner one acre. 


Sprague—Farm work being pushed. Some 
have their oats and grass seed allsown. On- 
ions, peas, radishes and a few potatoes plant- 
ed. Dehorning cattle seems to be gainin 
ground. Two large herds have been treate 
within a few days. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to fe 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address: must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to arantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Eaenee - advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York 








I GAMES 15 E, 1.0; W. & B. P. Rocks, Buff Rose Comb, Brown 
e and 8. C. White Leghorns, Red Caps, B. Minorcas and G. Wy- 
andotts, 15 eggs, 1.00; 10 B. Turkey eggs, $2.00; 11 P. Duck E. $1.00. 
Cireulars free. A. LEIDA, Delaware, N. J. * 





END FOR price list of guaranteed Strawberry, Raspberry, and 
Blackberry plants, also a full line of fruit packages, to FRANK 
E. YARKER, Charlotte, N. Y. 

F208 FROM THOROUGHBRED rose-comb White Leghorns, 
) greatest layers, 30 eggs $1.25. Safely shipped. E. B. JONES, 

North Hartland, Vt. 

Vermorel_ nozzle. Very 

SWETT, Hightstown, N. 





AA YERS $6 Bucket Spray Pump. 
M cheap. New. Make an offer. ww. 
(* B. HUFF, Delaware, N.J.. Breeder of 6 Leading Varieties 
« Thoroughbred Potltry. Eggs #1 per 15. Circular free. 
Ww ANTED—A YEARLING Guernsey Bull. R. HALLOWELL, 
West Chariton, N. Y. 
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The [ilk Exchange of New York. 


By concerted action and systematic co-opera- 
tion the dairymen of the New York milk region 
have won a decided triumph, of which they may 
well be proud. An adjourned meeting of those 
interested in the production and sale of milk was 
held ° ii 29 at l pm in the Mereantile Exchange 
building, corner Hudson and Harrison streets, 
New York. 

Chairman L. H. Sanford called the meeting to 
order and stated that its object was to decide up- 
on the two plans proposed by the committee to 
effect an organization. The first plan consists in 
raising a capital of 325,000 by subscriptions of 
shares, $20 ea, to be owned by the producers and 
dealers alike. plan is that all parties 
join the mereantile exchange. Long discussion 
ensued in which the merits of both plans were 
discussed. Some doubts were entertained as to 
the legality of such an organization, which were 
allayed, however, by the statement of the presi- 
dent that legal advice had been taken, and it was 
found that an organization as proposed was thor- 
oughly within the limits of the law. 

J. A. MeBride of Deckertown, N J, reported 
that the farmers of the Susquehanna R R favored 
the first plan; E. G. Seeley of Roxbury, Ct, pledg- 
ed the farmers of the New Haven road to sppport 
the same plan, ana when the final vote was taken 
there were 76 tor the first plan against five for the 
second; thus showing unmistakabiy that the 
farmers mean hereafter to have*as much to say 
about the sale of the milk as the dealers. lt was 
very apparent that beth producers and dealers 
have come to the conelusion that the 
only way to handle milk profitably is 
by dealing tairly, honorably and_ business- 
like with one another; convinced that 
enough fair-minded men can be found among the 
producers, as well as dealers, to arrange prices 
satisfactorily to all concerned. The capital of 
the exchange is to be invested in real estate, 
bonds and mortgages, ora New York trust com- 
pany, and the interest to remain on deposit; the 
expenses of the association to be defrayed out of 
the annual dues, of $2 per share. Five shares 
will be necessary to make a holder eligible for 
election as director. The subscription list for the 
stock will be held open until May 10, so that pro- 
ducers may have the privilege of taking one-half 
the stock. 

The committee appointed to receive subscrip- 
tions consists of Sec E. D. Woodhull, 6 Harri- 
son street, New York; J. A. McBride, Deckertown, 
NJ;E. G. Seeley, Roxbury, Ct; J. Wells, Goshen, 
NY;F. E. Seiler, Newark, NJ; T. B. Harbison, 
Philadelphia, Pa; M. L. Sanford, 138 W 31st street, 
New York;and J. Laemmle, 202 Bleecker street, 
New York. 

Twenty-five per cent of the amount must be paid 
on entering the name on the subscription list, and 
the balance when the shares are ready for deliv- 
ery. The committee on subscriptions will meet 
Saturday, May 11, at 1pm, Room 2, Mercantile 
Exchange. 

The committee on organization consists of J. 
Laemmle, No 202 Bleecker St, New York; J. Wells, 
Goshen, N Y; T. B. Harbison, Philadelphia, Pa; 
G. Slaughter, Campbell Hall, N Y; I. C. Jordan, 
Middletown, N Y; M. L. Sanford, No 138 W 3ist 
St, New York; C. A. Beakes, No 206 E 12th St, New 
York; J. A. McBride, Deckertown, N J, and W. A. 
Lawrence, Chester, N Y, and will meet on Satur- 
day, May 1l,atlla m, Room 28, Mercantile Ex- 
change. 

At the beginning of the meeting $7000 had al- 
ready been subscribed and the entire stock will 
no doubt be taken long before the date of limita- 
tion. As it will be of the utmost importance that 
farmers should control at least one-half of the 
stock, we cannot impress upon our readers too 
strongly the advisability of entering their names 
on the subscription list with as little delay as pos- 
sible. All those present were convinced that no 
brighter future had ever been in prospect for 
dairymen. 


The seeond 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

UTICA, N Y, April 29—The cheese market this 
spring 1s sosiow and unsatisfactory that buyers 
were unwilling to offer any prices here this week. 
On a few lots they guaranteed 7i¢c, but this could 
hardly be quoted as a price and everything was 
put in as commissioned goods. Factories opened 
late this season and the lots are consequently 
small. Many opened so late that they did not 
have any stock that was ready for sale, and oth- 
ers will not have any fortwo or three weeks to 
come. A few,onthe other hand, opened from 
March 8 to 25, and these have already made one or 
more shipments to New York, with varying re- 
sults as to sales and prices. Although the weath- 
er has been fine and moderately warm for two 
weeks past, vegetation is only just beginning to 
Start up and the cows will not be turned out as 


early as last year by a week or perhaps 10 
days. Grass has been very backward on 
account of the lack of rain, which 


has talien only one or two days in over two 
weeks, and then in a very moderate way. It is 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


improving somewhat now, but not as rapidly as it 
ought. 

Transactions include 33 lots of large full cream 
cheese, 1644 bxs, and 9 lots small ditto, 428 bxs, all 
taken on commission. Total 2072 bxs against 2664 
bxs last year, when 103¢ was ruling priee. There 
is about 3e difference between the value of cheese 
now and then, with the difference in favor of 
1894. 

At Little Falls, there were sales of 1200 bxs at 
Tigc, 200 bxs at 8c, 125 bxs at 8l4c and 1666 bxs con- 
signed. Total 3193 bxs. The cheese at 8a84c 
was small full cream. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 

Domestic (Oswego) grange, No 98, of Scriba held 
an interesting session April 20. The question of 
the moon having influence over the time of plant- 
ing vegetables, making soap, etc, was discussed. 
Sister Barnes advised another sister to make soap 
in her backyard in place of in the moon. It was 
also thought advisable to plant potatoes, peas, 
ete, in the ground. Yet a number believe that 
planting atacertain change of the moon does 
attect the results. The Lubin scheme was also 
talked over. 

OHIO. 

Wakeman (Huron) grange, No 1399, is having a 
boom, a grange farmers’ institute last February 
having started it. 

Huron Co Pomona, No 64, held its April meeting 
with Ripleyville grange, No 707, the 20th. Active 
measures are being taken by the Pomona grange 
to hold a county grange institute, Oct 16 and 17, 
with Lecturer Charles Freeman as the main speak- 
er. The next meeting will be at Greenwich, 
May 18. 

Auburn (Crawford) grange, No 955, has since Feb 
9 received 28 members and 10 applications, 

Hazel Brush (Richland) grange, No 744, held an 
open meeting, April 11, with a good attendance. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





The rearrangement of the dining cars on the 
Nickel Plate road provides breakfast and dinner 
on the New York and Boston express No 2 east- 
bound, breakfast and dinner on the fast western 
express No 5, and dinner on No6. This newly es- 
tablished service not only accommodates the 
through passengers of that line more satisfacto- 
rily, but provides a better arrangement for its local 
patrons. 





The progressive and aggressive railway in the 
line of interchangeable mileage is the “Ohio Cen- 
tral.’ Among the first to issue this book it has 
always been the leader. It now publishes 67 dis- 
tinct systems of transportation. Separated into 
divisional lines, as is done by many others, it has 
123 transportation lines represented. A full list 
will be mailed upon application to any agent of 
the Ohio Central lines. 








Leather gets 


hard and brittle—use Vacuum Leather 
Oil. Get a can at a harness- or shoe- 
store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a gallon ; 
book “‘ How to Take Care of Leather,” 
and swob, both free; use enough to 
find out; if you don’t like it, take the 
can back and get the whole of your 
money, 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 





THE RELIABLE 
PERKINS Steel, Galvanized, 






With Sresnthe Boxes. 

Galvanized Steel Towers, 
Warrant covers to fullest ex- 
tent. Before buying get cata- 
logue and prices of what we 


manufacture. 
PERKINS WIND MILL CO., 
2 Race St., Mishawaka, ind, 








SEND FOR 
Sample copy of 
NCS N BEE CULTURE. 


fasten ste’ BEE SUPPLIES 


FREE. THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina,O. 





PYOTHERS 


recovering from 
K\ the illness at- 
. tending child- 
birth, or who suf- 
Wfer from the ef- 
i fects of disorders, 
derangenients 
and displace- 
ments of the wo- 
manly organs, 
will find relief 
and a permanent cure in Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. Taken during 
pregnancy, the ‘ Prescription ”’ 


MAKES CHILDBIRTH EASY 


by preparing the system for parturition, 
thus assisting Nature and shortening 
*Jabor.’”’ The painful ordeal of child- 
birth is robbed of its terrors, and the 
dangers thereof greatly lessened, to both 
mother and child. The period of confine- 
ment is also greatly shortened, the 
mother strengthened and built up, and an 
abundant secretion of nourishment for 
the child promoted. If 


THE MARRIED WOMAN 


be delicate, run-down, or overworked, it 
worries her husband as well as herself. 
This is the _—- time to build up her 
strength and cure those weaknesses, or 
ailments, which are the cause of her 
trouble. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite ——_ 
tion dispels aches and pains, melancholy 
and nervousness, brings refreshing sleep 
and makes a new woman of her. 

Mrs. ABRAM Lyon, of Lorraine, Jefferson Co., N, 
Y., writes: ** I had been 
suffering from ulceration 
and falling of the womb, 
for several years, or since 
the birth of my youngest 
child. Iconsulted allthe 
physicians around here 
and they gave me upand 
said there was no help 
for me. 

At last, almost discour- 
aged, I began taking Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription and took five if 
bottles., It is three years 7s 
since and I have not had 
any return of were green % } 
I feel very grateful, an : 
in fact, owe you my life, Mrs. LYON. 
for I do not think Ishould have been alive now 
if I had not taken your mediciue.” 
















GO AWAY FROM HOME 
TO HEAR THE NEWS. 


Last falla wealt’ y New Yorker pave on 


of our salesmen an order for several! miles 
park fence for his ay: preserve in the Adi- 
rondacks. When asked how hecame to doth 
without having seen the fence, he replied: “ 
met my friend Rutherford Stuyvesant in 
Europe and asked what fence he used on 
‘Tranquility Stock Farms’ in New Jersey. 
He answered ‘Page Woven Wire exclusively’ 
and assured me it was all the Co. claimed for 
it. The Adiron ack fence stretched on trees, 
roved sos tisfactory that the owner wants 
8 miles more. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 









CHAMPION ee 


CIDER, and FRULT JELLIES. Has 
& corrugated pan over tirebox, doubling 
boiling capacity ; small interchange- 
able syrup pans (connected by < 
siphons), easily handled 
Cook pan as the 


for cleansing and as 
; and a per- g ‘ 
AA 
latter was over the reed i 
old i:on kettle hung on 4 fence rail, 


THE G. H. GRIMM MFG. CO. 


regulator, ' 
Champion is as 
HUDSON, O. and MONTREAL, QUEBEC, 


great an improve- § 
ment over 











and 


. RPLES, West Chester, Pa.; Elgin, Ils. 











hand 


FARM CREAM SEPARATORS. Send for'eataiocue 
P. M. SHA 








THE 


The Outlook in Various States. 


OHIO—In the Miami valley, buying of cigar leaf 
has been steady of late. Zeimmer’s Spanish 
sells at 6@10c and seed and Dutch 3@6ce. Ship- 
ments of 1894 from Miamisburg to all points last 
week, four carloads; of old, three carloads. Over 
600 es, over half being Dutch, the balance Spanish 
are reported bought of growers. The critical 
time for seed beds is at hand. Old planters are 
aware that at the time of germination of the seed 
which, from its diminutive size, must be near the 
the surface a few hours’ inattention to keep 
the soil sufficiently damp will dry the seedling 
causing a “damping off.” The young, tender 
plants must have the best of care. At the com- 
bined warelouses last week 23 hhds new Mason 
Co leaf sold at $4@14, 28 hhds old at 4@10, 17 hhds 
new Pendleton Co at 4@10,6 old at 4@8 30, 1: hids 
new Owen Co at 4a10, 82 hhds new Blue 
Grass at 4@18, 12 hhds new Brown Co 
at 4@850, 7 lhds old at 8@14. At the 
Morris warehouse, 45 hhds Mason Co sold at 250@ 15, 
66 hbds Pendleton Co 250@16, 31 hhds Owen Co 2 25.4 
15 7y 153 hhds Blue Grass 2 25@16 75, 36hhds Brown 
Co 2 50@14 75. At the Miami house, 9% hhds Mason 
Co sold at 4@18, 25 hhds Owen Co at 4@8, 25 hhds 
Blue Grass at 4@16, 42 hhds Brown Co at 4@24, At 
the Globe house, 79 hhds new Mason Co soid at 2@ 
16 75, 19 hhds old at 2@15, 68 hhds new Pendleton 
Co at 2@14 75, 3 Iihds old at 6 80@1250, 31 hhds new 
Owen Co at 2@14 25, 18 hhds old at 2@9, 29 hhds old 
Brown Co at 2418 At the Bodmann house, 49 
hhds Mason Co leaf sold at 3@14 25, 30 hhds new 
Pendleton Co at 2@15, 150 hhds new Biue Grass at 
2@20, 48 hhds new Brown Co at 3@16 75. The 677 
hhds old leaf disposed «f sold, 215 at 1@3 95, 208 at 
4¢5 95, 132 at 6@7 95, 40 at 8@9 95, 64 at 10@14 75, 16 at 
15@19 75,2 at 20@21. The 1500 hhds new sold, 542 
at 1@3 95, 448 at 4@5 95, 200 at 6@7 95, 90 at 8@9 95, 156 
at 10@14 75, 57 at 15@19 75, 4 at 20@22. 

NEW YORK—At Baldwinsville, market quiet, 
sales few and far between and buyers will not 
quote prices.—Aft Cold Spring, among sales of ’94 
were W. Lunney at 9c, G. Calkins at 9c, D. Moyer 
at lic, G. Leppard at 10e, M. Smith at 9c, J. Bellin- 
ger, S. Reinhardt, D. Cramer and P. Michels at 7@ 
8c. Mostof it was bought by E. C. Monroe.—At 
Butler, the ’9 crop is assorted and has proved of 
good quality. The wrappers run larger in size 
than for several years past. No sales of ’% leaf 
are reported. A few of ’93 have occurred at about 
2c fur running lots. Growers are making tobacco 
beds and sowing seed. The tobacco acreage will 
be reduced and several growers will raise produce 
instead of tobacco.—At Van Buren, H. Kompe has 
sold ’94 at 8c.—At Belgium, F.C. Woods and William 
Russell sold at pt and D. Brainard at 10c.—At Clay, 
quite a number of sales have transpired within 
the two weeks past. Prices rule low. The ’93 
hail cut crop ranges from 4 to 8¢ according to the 
damage done by hailand wind. The ’% crop is 
conceded the finest crop both in texture and 
color raised in this section for a number of years 
notwithstanding 11 or 12c appears to be the out- 
side figure. From present outlook there will be 
an increase in the acreage this season above last. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The leaf tobacco market at 
Laneaster is quiet and inactive with no signs of 
improvement. Packers are in no hurry about 
securing 94 leaf although sales are occasionally 
reported. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Among the April sales of West 
Virginia tobacco at auction by the Cincinnati (OQ) 
Leaf Tobacco Warehouse Co were17 hhds at $225 
@6 50, 4 at7 25@8 50, 18 at 2@4, 2 at 4@6,3 at 6@8, 3 
at 8@10, 1 at 11 75, 1 at 13, 1 at 16 25, 5at 3@5, 1 at 7 
and 1 at 9. 

cn 
The Tobacco Output for 1895. 

The table below shows the internal revenue 
taxes paid on tobacco for three months of the 
year 1895: 


January popeueey March 

Cigars and cheroots, $963,307.45 $822,977.9 $941,585.94 
Cigarettes, 150,648.20 113,149.97 121,478.96 
Snuff, 48,918.37 47,042.31 52,271.70 
Tobacco, mfgd, 1,328,424.06 1,129,623.69 1,229,248.10 
Total, 2,491,298.08 2,112,793.88 2,344,584.70 


Tobacco Notes. 


Imports and exports of leaf tobacco at New 
York city for the month ending March 31, were: 
Foreign leaf imported 1,232,334 lbs valued at $466,- 
587, exported 244,210 lbs worth 161,094, in bonded 
warehouses 15,363,004 lbs worth 9,138,952, with 
drawn for consumption 909,280 lbs worth 611,011. 
Domestic leaf exported 4,976,047 lbs worth 438,945. 

The annual meeting of the American tobacco 
company was held at Newark, N J, April 22. The 
assets of the company —— were real estate, 
machinery, fixtures, leaf tobacco, manufactured 
stock, ete, $35,955,295; cash on hand, 1,909,558.82; 
bills receivable, 1,535,741; total, 38,700,575.42. Liabil- 
ities, capital stock, 17,900,000, preferred stock, 11,- 
935,000, provision for dividend on preferred stock 
238,700, provision for 3 per cent dividend on com- 
mon stock 537,000 and other items to balance 


eo ale 


Rock Drill, 
Well Borer, 


and PROSPECTOR, 
Now Greatly Simplified, 
Strengthened and Improved. 
Re-patented July 81st, 1888. 
( Mention For circulars, address 


| this paper.) W. WEAVER, 
1605 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa, 



























TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 





Better Crops 


result from use of fertilizers rich in potash. Most fertilizers sold 
do not contain 


Sufficient Potash 


to insure the best results. 


The results of the latest investigations 


of the use and abuse of petash are told in our books. 


They are sent free. It will cost you nothing to read them, and they will save you 


dollars, 


GERMAN KALI WOPKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York, | 








THE COOLEY CREAMER 


Unquestionably occupies first position in 
apparatus for setting milk to raise the 
Send for our special catalogue 


cream. 
about it. 





i, 





THE DAVIS SWING CHURN 


Is constructed on scientific principles, and is the most thorough, 
easiest worked, and the best Churn on the market. 
our circulars, free to all. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont, 


Ask for 








FARMERS, FRUIT GROWERS, and DAIRYMEN. 


THE CELEBRATED 
COMMON SENSE 


PORTABLE BOLSTER SPRING, 


For Converting One and Two Horse Wagons Into Spring Vehicles. 








Low Down, Elastic, Reliable. 
They are just what you need, and a pair of them are worth to you many times their cost. A splendid pa 
J z , Show this advertisement to your dealer and 


for you to buy the best and cheapest wagon springs in the market. 


him to order youaset. For sale by 


r 


JOHN A. GIFFORD, 14 MURRAY ST., New York. 
Pontiac Spring Works, Sole Manufacturers, Pontiac, Mich., U. 8. A. 








Business Farmers and Milkmen 


by the thousund recognize the economy of using the labor-saving 


“LOW-DOWN” 


MILK and DELIVERY WACONS. 


That’s why we sold more of them in 1894 (the ‘ hard times” year) 
than ever before. Send for our catalogue and see if we can’t save 


you at least one hired man’s wages. 


PARSONS “LOW-DOWN” WAGON CO.,334 WEST MAIN ST.,EARLVILLE, N.Y. 
















“y B: 


end for it. Jt’s free. 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS 


- 
and Bicyel at Factory Prices. W ork guaranteed and 20 to 40 per iw AT 
cent saved. Gur goods received the highest awards at the World's WA me 
4 Fair. Our 189 Mammoth Iilustrated Catalogue is free to all. It shows 
NAS CAMS all the latest yy and a a mye —, It Jat. y 
“A,” Grade, $45. pages and is the largest and most complete catalogue er . 
Write to-day. 3 ee Carriage Ohio. 





Z] KA RS i> 


Co., Cincinnati, Write to-day, 











DIRECT-UM BIT. 


Best Combination Bit Made 
Severe or Easy, 


As you want it. 


“ Sample mailed, XC, $1.00. 
Nickel, #1.50. 


RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO., “Atis™ 


SEPT 20, 92. 








CABLED FIELD AND HOC FENCE; 
Stee! Web Pickes Lawn Fence; Steel Gates, Steel 
Posts and Steel Rails; Tree, Flower and Tomate 
juards; Steel Wire Fence Board, etc. Catalogue free. 


ALB FENCE CO., 6 High 8t., DeKalb, Db 


< >~<><J 
RSS SS _oF 





Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
particulars and prices. rite 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO., Richmond, Ind. 
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NOW FOR A NEW HOP CROP. 


Consumption and Exports of the ’94 Crop 
and Prospects for 1895. 








The new crop-growing season opens with May 1, 
though the trade year closes Aug 31. The market 
for 9s opened at New York city last September 
at 10@12c P th for choice New York state hops, 
and has held at 10@1le right through, but the 
slightest off-quality has been a handle for lower 
prices, and the net money received by growers 
has been the lowest for many years, 4@12c in New 
York and 3@8¢e on the coast. For the six months 
ended Feb 28,’, the export value of American 
hops averaged 10.8¢ P tb, just half the price of the 
like period a year ago. Is this low basis 
of values to be permanent? No one can 
answer this question, so subject is the 
hop crop to injury, but if the, new season 
should be favorable in America and Europe no 
material improvement in prices can be expected. 
Serious injury to the new crop in any important 
section would certainly have its effect. Many old 
York state growers believe a full crop like that of 
94 is quite likely to be followed by a light yield 
because of soil exhaustion and discouraged plant- 
ers. There will be some 

REDUCTION OF ACREAGE 

in New York, but not much, as the new yards will 
go far toward making up for old plowed under. 
North Carolina is making a push in hops, and 
may have 200 acres. Pacific coast growers are wo- 
fully discouraged, but their new acreage has been 
so increased of late years that it remains to be 
seen how much they will curtail it this season, 
sincejthey refused to second AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST’S efforts in behalf of an effective organiza- 
tion. In Oregon and Washington many growers 
have lost their plantations by foreclosure of mort- 
gage, others areso discouraged they will not spray 
against lice or blight unless the situation im- 
proves ; yet our best informed Washington corre- 
spondents report that the season opens With only 
about 10 % less acres of hops than last year. 

Austria, Germany and France do not fluctuate 
much in acreage, and we don’t believe it wise to 
depend on them for any material reduction. Eng- 
land’s acreage last year was 59,535 against 57,564 
acres in ’93, and it may be that not more than 
57,500 acres of English hops will be grown this 
season, as her acreage seldom fluctuates more 
than this. 

THE SUPPLY OF OLD HOPS 
in US can only be conjectured. Receipts at New 
York city Sept 1, 94, to April 17, ’9, were 147,500 
bales against 121,400, a gain of 20%. If this is 
taken as showing that the ’9 crop was one-fifth lar- 
ger than that of 1893, then the last crop in America 
was about 270,000 bales, instead of 235,000 as ‘indi- 
cated by our returns on Sept1,’94. At the conclu- 
sion of the harvest our reports indicated 250,000 
bales (against 225,000 previous year) and we 
adopt this figure. Stocks of old hops on Sept 1, 
94, were certainly the lowest for years. Leaving 
such stocks out, we get this exhibit to May 1 of 

AMERICA’S SUPPLY OF HOPS. 
Trade year 1894-5 1893-4 1892-3 1891-2 














U S crop, Ibs, 45,000, 40,376, 39,230,000 38,850,000 
pupere, 8 mos*,  15,122,000t 14,578, 9,695,000 12,183,000 
Balance May 1, 29,878,000 25,798,000 29,485,000 26,667,000 
Imports, 8 mos, 3,459,000t 791,000 2,485,000 2,223,000 





Total supply, Ibs, 33,337,000 26,589,000 32,020,000 28,890,000 
ewe bales. 185,205 147,711 177,888 160,500 
NY price,Mayl, 9@llc M@l7c 2W@2ic B2W@I0e 

*From Sept 1, "9, to April 30,95. tApril, 95, partly esti- 
mated. 

The net supply of hops for Americato May 1 
thus appears to be nearly 40,000 bales more than 
for the like period last year, but only 8000 bales 
greater than two years ago. To what extent will 
this domestic ‘surplus reduced by exports 
during the next four months? During this period 
last summer our net exports were about 10,000 
bales against nearly 18,000 in the summer of 1893 
(foreign drouth season), with no exports to men- 
tion in the summer of ’92. If US stocks are only 10,- 
000 bales greater than two years ago,even with but 
slight exports this summer, should prices be 
only half the values of two yearsago? The cut 
from l5ec to8& Pibin the duty, has caused the 
largest importation in years. The tax-paid beer 
product in U 8, ye to April is 15,508,000 bbls com- 
pared to 15,407,000 bbls last season. 

THE FOREIGN STOCKS AND MARKETS. 

London and Nuremberg markets, which control 
prices in England and Europe, have reflected 
American conditions. But even if we accept the 
exaggerated official claim of 375,000 bales for the 
*94 English crop, itis nothing to the 500,000 bales 
grown in England in 1886. Adding to her ’94 growth 
the previous four crops, we get a five years’ total 
of 1,345,000 bales, against 1,660,000 bales for the five 

ears 1885-9. Here isashortage of 315,000 bales. 

he English crop last year was about 100,000 bales 
above the average of late years, leaving a short- 
age for the five years’ term (1890-95) of 215,000 bales. 
Only some such complete exhaustion of- former 
growths accounts for 

ENGLAND’S ENORMOUS IMPORTS (IN LBS): 

Trade year, 1894-5 1893-4 1892-3 1891-2 
Total imports, 21,966,672 17,195,136 19,069,904 21,211,792 
Total exports, 1,868,048 927 848,096 


Net imports, 20,512,008 15,327,088 18,142,544 20,363,696 
Domestic crop, . 46,200,000 45,720,000 48,912,192 
Total supply, 87,012,000 61,527,088 63,862,544 69,275,888 
Equals bales, 483,400 341,817 354,792 


THE HOP GROWERS 











IN GERMANY. 

The big crop of *94 has restored the German hop 
trade to nearly its former proportions prior to the 
short yield of 93, official figures being as follows 
from Sept 1 to Feb 28: 


Season Exports Imports 
1894-5, 24,865,500 Ibs 4,695,240 net export 20,170,360 
1893-4 5,736,940 86,44,680 netimport 2,907,740 


SUMMARY OF THE SITUATION. 

America evidently has a moderate surplus of 
hops for export. 

Germany’s export surplus on May 1 must be of 
very moderate proportions. ; 

England, in addition to a large crop, has im- 
ported hops to an extraordinary amount, and 
now has a much larger supply than usual at 
this date. But her stocks were probably fully as 
large May 1, ’87, as to-day; when (owing tothe 
failure of U 8 ’86 crop) hops were selling in N Y at 
15@20c. 

Values ot old hops and of the 1895 crop must 
therefore depend to an extraordinary degree up- 
on conditions affecting yield and quality of the 
new crop. A failure of the ’9% crop in either of 
the three great hop-producing counties would 
send prices flying. Uniformly good crops would 
havea depressing effect. It looks like an old- 
time vamble. 








model farmer’s wife — sheg 
cleans the dairy and kitchen 
utensils; cleans the floors 4 
and windows—cleans every- 
thing cleanable with 


This famous preparation 
quickly removes dirt of a 
greasy nature or any nature. 
Every farmer’s wife as well g 


Ras every other wife should¢ 
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large packages. 


GoLp Dust WASHING POWDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us your name 
and address and we will mail you an 
important booklet containing recipes 
for making kerosene emulsions, for 
spraying crops and trees and live stock, 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, _ St. Louis. 
on, Philadelphia. 








CHEAP WATER SUPPL} 
sv AUTOMATIC RAMS. 











A COST OF LESS THAN A Rife Ram at work. 


25 Cents Per Acre Per Year Guaranteed. 


This is the only known economical method of irri- 
fation on a small scale, and for supplying water to 
bm uy Residences, Stock Farms, Creameries, ° 
wilt seas A RIFE panos elgh 

water in any quantity to any h it ai 

any distance, Made in oil tinea, for all A et} 
will deliver more water than any other ram under 
same conditions, dil, Catalogue and estimates free. 


RIFE ENGINE CO, B. L. Greider, Sec, Roanoke, Va. 
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Freckles, Blotches, 
Ringworm, Eczema, 
Scald Head, Tetter 
and all other skir 
disorders positively 
cured with 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT. 


PRICE S06. A BOX. 


If you would have soft, smooth and healthy 
skin, free from all imperfections, use constantly 


HEISKELL’S SOAP. 


Price 25 cts. Send Stamp for Free Sample. 
OHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., PHILA 











How Not to be Sick 


— AND— 


How to Get Well from Sickness, 


By Natural Means Rather Than by Drugs. 


Right methods of living, correct diet of properly pre- 
ared foods, exercise, vegetable remedies, body cleansin 
nside and out, the climate cure and the intelligent use o 
water of a temperature and by methods adapted to the 
system and habits of the user,—instead of indiscriminate 

rug dosing by doctors and patent-medicine taking by 
patients. Such are the keynotes of that wonderful work, 


The Secrets"of Health 


Prepared by the able author ofQOur Health Adviser in 
this journal. 


Progress along the lines indicated has been very great 
of late. Present methods in the best public and private 
hospitals at home and abroad are a vast improvement 
over former practice. But, like the secrets or knowledge 
of the at specialists of to-day, these new methods and 
natu means are unknown to many doctors and wholly 
beyond the reach of the masses. Now for the first time 
all this ae all these valuable secrets, are pre- 
sented in this great book, upon which our medical editor 
has been industriously engaged for three years. The Se 
crets of Health gives this information in such simple lan- 
guage thatall may understand. So briefly that its 600 
pages contain the meat of over 100 of the most modern 
medical works. So thoroughly that it covers the whole 


ground. 
Unlike Any Other Book, 


The Secrets of Health is not confined to any single 
school, but makes available for the people the best prac- 
tice and latest progress in all schools of healing. lt does 
not prescribe for symptoms merely but seeks out the 
cause, and shows how to correct the disordered condition 
8o that the cure may be permanent, The book marks a 
new era in Sous how more of this may be done by 
natural methods that may be employed in any home, how- 
ever humble. The saving of doctors’ and druggists’ bills 
that follows the introduction of The Secrets of Health 
into a family, is many times the cost of the book. Better 
still is the improved health and improved diet at less cost 
of money and work. 


In Ten Great Parts, 


Each one a marvelous condensation of its subject, 
as follows: 


Part I--How to Live, or Hygiene made practical, Pages 1-48 
Part Il—Our living machine—the body, its parts 

and their functions fully explained, 48-30 
Part III—The digestion—its organs and processes, 80-92 
Part IV—Diet, what, how much and when to eat 

—the whole subject clearly treated, 98-152 


, 


Part V—Foods and their preparation, their com- 

position, adulterations, how to cook them, 

etc., ete., very exhaustively covered, 153-262 
Part VI—Special treatments for disease, describ- 

ing 31 methods mostly based on nature, in- 


cluding every form of water treatment, 263-387 
Part VII—Care of the Sick 338-352 
Part VIlI—Particular methods for treating cer- 

tain classes of diseases, and special diets, 353-387 


Part IX—Diseases and their treatment—Symp- 
toms, cause and treatment for all diseases, 
forms of sickness, ete., 388-545 
Part X—Appendix, authors, index, glossary, 546-576 
Nearly 600 Pages. Profusely Ilustrated. 
An Index of 20 pages, so that row | Topic may be 
Instantly Consulted. 

By 8S. H. PLATT, Late Member Connecticut Eclectic 
Medical Society, The National Eclectic Medical Associa- 
tion, and Honorary Member of The National Bacteriv- 
logical Society of America; and our own Medical Editor. 


The People Are Delighted With It. 


Mrs, B. Barnes, Portland, Me., writes: The Secrets of 
Health is very satisfactory in every Say aty and just as 
represented. Fred Dennler, Newport, Ky.: Just what 
every household ought to have, and can have at its low 
price, is as advertised.—Mrs. . . Brown, Jasper, 

- Y¥.; So much really helpful information you can get 
out of it. 

J. T. Bracken, Buffington, Pa.: A good book, all and 
more than we expected; the cream of hygienic, dietetic 
and medical science, study and literature down to date. 
—D. R. Ambrose, Greenland, N. H.: Have been able to 
examine only one part, but the information obtained fully 
rewarded me for small price paid.— Hundreds of others 
testify to the same effect. 

One secret alone in this book has been sold under 
pledge of secrecy for $5 to $25. Another arrested the chol- 
era scourge. Several other points are given which in each 
case specialists Ret 10 to $100 for imparting. We guaran- 
tee the book, and if not satisfied, after its careful exami- 
nation, that it is worth what it cost you, return it to us in 
good condition within five days and we will refund money. 
—Handsomely printed on heavy plate paper, and beauti- 
fully bound in cloth and gold. ‘Price only $1.50 postpaid. 

Address all orders to 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Pontiac Building, Chicago, Il. 
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The Battle Royal Is On. 


Old party lines are in a fair way to be quite 
broken down in the impending contest between 
gold and silver. The people are divided into 
five classes on this subject: 1, Those who 
know little and care less about it; 2, those who 
think the present system well enough; 3, those 
who believe in adopting the single gold stand- 
ard unequivocally; 4, those who advocate inter- 
national bemetalism; 5, those who favor it but 
who are still more emphatic in demanding that 
the United States coin silver at 16 to 1 irrespec- 
tive of the action of foreign nations. Classes 
1 and 2 are rapidly being absorbed by 3, 4 or 5, 
and the battle is narrowing down to these. 

The ‘‘gold bugs” are increasingly active in 
all sections, denouncing international bi- 
metalism as an impossible delusion, and free 
coinage as meaning the single silver standard. 
Mr Morton, secretary of agriculture, is the out- 
spoken advocate of this theory in the cabinet. 
President Cleveland denies that Morton ex- 
presses his (Cleveland’s) views; the alleged 
crusade of a federal office-holders’ organization 
against free silver is both affirmed and denied. 
The president’s supporters claim that his re- 
cent declaration for “‘sound money’’ means the 
present system plus bimetalism if it can be 
got, but Mr Cleveland is denounced by the sil- 
verites as an out-and-out ‘‘gold bug.” 

Free coinage of American silver is apparent- 
ly gaining adherents at an unprecedented 
pace. ‘‘Coin’s Financial School,” a little book 
that is by far the ablest and most ‘‘catchy” 
statement yet made for free coinage, seems to 
have carried the west by storm, is having 
great influence in the central and southern 
states, and is to-day the fastest selling.book in 
the great department stores in Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston and other eastern cities. 
Over 350,000 copies -have been sold. Public 
men, bankers, journalists and others are rap- 
idly taking sides in the three-cornered fight, 
and while “gold bugs” are coming to the front 
at the west and south, an astonishing influence 
favorable to bimetalism or free coinage is de- 
veloping in the east. Speaker Crisp came out 
for free silver on Saturday. 

Nothing more has been done by Germany 
and England toward an international mone- 
tary conference. The Chinese indemnity is 
payable in silver, which means that Japan and 
the industrial awakening in the Orient will 
continue on a silver basis. The fear of Japan- 
ese competition under the advantages of a sil- 
ver currency is strengthening the bimetalic 
party in Europe. Silverites there as well as 
in America deny that compliance with their 
demands will drive out gold. Such seems 
to be the situation to-day in an economic contest 
that is destined to be the feature of the closing 
years of the nineteenth century. 





The Middle States.—The First national bank 
of Plainfield, N J, has made public the theft of 
$22,765. Professional thieves did the work, one 
of them engaging the attention of the cashier 
while the vault in the counting room was being 
robbed. 

John N. Stearns, the well-known temper- 
ance advocate, died last week in New York 
city. He had held many positions of promi- 
nence in temperance organizations and was for 
a long time editor of the National Temperance 
Advocate. 

Gov Morton has sent to the senate the name 
of Hugh Hastings of New York city to be state 
historian for four years at a salary of $4000. 

John M. Peck died last week at his home in 
Albany. He is remembered as the shrewd 
real estate agent whose name was brought in- 
to almost national prominence a few years ago 
through his dealings with Tom O’Brien, the 
bunco artist, who escaped with $10,000 of Mr 
Peck’s money. 

The grand jury in New York, which heard the 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


evidence in the case of the Dueber watch case 
company against the members of the old 
‘“‘watch trust,’ failed to agree. The members 
of the trust had been sued for $500,000 dam- 
ages for warning jobbers not to deal with the 
Deuber people. 

The Reinoehl lumber company’s mill] at Leb- 
anon, Pa, containing much valuable machin- 
ery and finished lumber, was totally destroy- 
ed by fire last week. About $30,000 worth of 
lumber in the yards also burned and the total 
loss is $75,000 to 90,000. Insurance on property 
on $20,000. 

The will of the late Mrs Sara Haldeman 
Haly of Harrisburg contained several bequests 
to charity, the Harrisburg public library re- 
ceiving $60,000 and a building site, city. hos- 
pital $10,000, home for the friendless $5000 and 
enough smaller donations to aggregate $100,000. 
The rest of the estate, estimated at $200,000, is 
ordered divided among charities by the admin- 
istrators. 

Mrs Hetty Green has succeeded in establish- 
ing in court the fact that she is not a resident 
of New York and no assessment for personal 

roperty can lawfully be made against her. 

he claims to have no settled residence. The 
commissioners are very much disappointed as 
well as chagrined at their failutre to obtain a 
small per cent of her immense fortune for the 
benefit of the city. 

Quite a sensation was created at last Satur- 
day’s session of the New York senate commit- 
tee which is busily investigating the charges of 
bribery preferred against Senators Raines, 
Coggeshall and Robertson. President O. H. 
LaGrange of the board of fire commissioners 
was the interesting witness, he testifying that 
Fire Chief McCabe had given him a complete 
history of the various corruption funds which 
have been raised that the fire department 
might receive favors from the legislators. He 
also stated that the recent suicide of Chief Me- 
Cabe was the result of that officer’s unwilling- 
ness to testify against his old associates at 
the investigation now in progress. 





Nicaragua refuses to comply with England’s 
demands for $75,000 indemnity for damages to 
the British consul (Mr Hatch) and for a com- 
mission of two Europeans and one Nicaraguan 
to settle other points in dispute, hence the 
British forces took peaceable possession of 
Corinto on Saturday and propose to hold it un- 
til their demands are complied with. It is 
stated that Secretary Gresham wished to enter 
the protest of United States, or at least offer 
its good offices, but that President Cleveland 
could find no justification for such a course. 





A Southern Man for President is being active- 
ly boomed in certain quarters. Ex-Senator J. 
B. Eustis of Louisiana is named. He is the 
American ambassador at Paris whose thor- 
oughly American speech in London on Pa- 
triots’ day has attracted much attention be- 
cause so different from the apologetic tone too 
often employed by Americans in England. 





In the Orient, the armistice between China 
and Japan expires May8. Ifby that date China 
does not ratify the treaty made by Li Hung 
Chang, Japan will reopen the war more vig- 
orously than ever. Russia, Germany and 
France protested against so much of the treaty 
as gives any Chinese mainland to Japan. 
Japan replies that she will not give it up, and 
her people are disposed to fight Russia if nec- 
essary to maintainit. France now seems to 
have backed out, and Italy joins England in 
leaving Japan alone. The Russian war de- 
partment is active and her navy is concentrat- 
ing on the eastern coast. The partition of 
China is regarded in certain quarters as the in- 
evitable outcome, though the Japanese treaty 
involves continuance of the present dynasty 
but opensChina to the enterprise of Japan and 
of the western world. 


As Gov McConnell Sees the Issue.—Gov Mc- 
Connell. who was one of the first senators from 
Idaho and who is now serving his second term 
as governor of the state, says that two years 
hence no presidential candidate will receive 
the support of the trans-Mississippi states un- 
less he is known to be in favor of the free coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, or at least 
unless he is pledged to submit to the will of 
the majority in congress, regardless of party 
affiliations on that important question. 


American Unity is advanced a peg by the 
unanimous adoption in the legislature of New 
York of a resolution favorable to a union of 
Canada with the United States at the appro- 
priate time. Newfoundland’s union with the 
Dominion is not yet assured. From the Sand- 
wich islands comes word of a growing desire 
among all classes for annexation to the United 
States, which may be hastened as a precaution 
against Japanese domination. The insurrec- 
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tion in Cuba takes on larger proportions in 
spite of government reports to the contrary, 
and the insurgents claim that they will soon 
be entitled to recognition as belligerents. No 
revolt has occurred in the Philippine islands, 
which it was asserted would compel Spain to 
withdraw some of her troops from Cuba. On 
the latter importunate island, hard times and 
distress prevail. 





Rich Gold Strikes in New Mexico.—Rich gold 
strikes are reported to have been found near 
Santa Fe, N M, on Bomto creek. The 
quartz is said to contain chunks of gold as 
large as a silver dollar. The value of the ore 


is estimated at $3000 per ton. 





No Relaxation of Russian Censorship.—The 
czar has rejected the petition recently presented 
praying for a relaxation of the rigor of the ex- 
isting press laws. The action of the emperor 
was taken upon the recommendation of the 
minister of the interior and the ehief of the 
holy synod, who constituted a commission to 
consider the petition and reported against 
granting the requests made. 





The Central Section.—A syndicate headed by 
a St Louis brewery company has secured for 
$2,000,000 a 20-year lease of 5000 acres of land 
in Indian Territory. The land is rich in as- 
phalt. A Wisconsin man who discovered the 
wealth clears about $300,000 by the deal. 

The Rock Island terminal section of the 
Hennepin canal was formally opened last week. 
Five hundred leading citizens of Rock Island, 
Moline and Davenport, Ia, together with Con- 
gressman Prince and ex-Congressman Gest, 
participated. 

The entire southwest, including southern 
Kansas, Oklahoma and the Panhandle of 
Texas, was recently afflicted with a terrible 
sand and rain storm. At places in Oklahoma 
there was a shower of mud and in western 
Oklahoma and the Panhandle Egyptian dark- 
ness prevailed. Crops were badly damaged, 
wires prostrated and much other damage 
done. 

The Wisconsin senate has passed the O’Niel 
arbitration bill which provides for the settle- 
ment of labor disputes by a commission of 
three, who shall each receive $5 a day and ex- 
penses while actually engaged in their duties. 
The commission is not given the power to en- 
force their decisions. The law is in many re- 
spects similar to that in operation in Massa- 
chusetts. An assembly bill providing for 
licensing street car companies has been con- 
curred in by the senate. It provides that a 
license of 1 per cent on the gross receipts up to 
$250,000 be charged; above that 14 per cent un- 
til the $500,000 mark. is reached, when 2 per 
cent shall be charged. This license fee is to be 
paid in lieu of other taxes. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Farmers who want first class knives and razors 
can be sure of getting them by buying of Maher 
& Grosh, Toledo, Ohio, whose advertisement will 
be found in this issue. 





Home seekers’ excursion to points in Michi- 
gan, Tuesday, May 7. Agents of Ohio Central 
lines will sell tickets to point in Michigan at rate 
of one fare for round trip. Tickets good 20 days. 
Consult O C lines’ agents. 


Gombault’s caustic balsam is highly recom- 
mended as a horse liniment. One subscriber 
writes that he made a most wonderful cure in 
using this liniment on a horse he had refused two 
hundred dollars cash for. This horse was thrown 
and injured her shoulder blade, but by using this 
remedy for afew weeks, the shoulder was made 
perfectly well. Horse owners who wish to have 
a remedy handy in ease anything should ha 
xen to their horses, should not be without th 
iniment. 


Poultry fences are what every farmer needs, 
anda fence that comes highly recommended is 
the celebrated cable poultry fence, manufactured 
by the DeKalb Fence company of DeKalb, Ill. 
In setting this fence it is not necessary to put the 
posts closer than one or two rods, and you can 
put them three rods; and as to the rail, you do not 
need any for this fence, as it is so constructed 
that it will keep in place without any rail. Any 
of our subseribers interested can secure a cata- 
log free, by addressing the above concern and 
mentioning this paper. 








The following is a voluntary testimonial for 
Heiskell’s ointment as a cure for freckles. 
While the manufacturers have never made any 
claims for itas a factor in the removal of these 
annoying blemishes, they have always known 
that such was the ease, and the following bears 
out that opinion: “Messrs Johnston, Holloway & 
Co, 513 Commerce street, Phila, Pa. Gentlemen :— 
I want to tell you that your Heiskell’s ointment is 
the finest cure for freckles that I have ever used. 
Rubbed well into the skin night and morning, in 
five weeks every freckle will have disappeared, 
leaving the skin soft, white and smooth. ound it 
out accidentally, and want you to advertise it as a 
eure for freckles so that others may be bene- 
fited. Respectfully, Edith E. Russell, Ord, Neb. 























A Messiah Memory. 


By Clarence D. Wood. 


ULLO DERE, Pete ! I’m er goin to der 
Mussier.”” ‘“‘Whatcher say, Patsey ?’’ 
“T’m er goin to der Mussier.”” “What's 
that?” “I don’t know uxactly, but it’s 
some,kind uf er show. Dey say it’s dif- 
ferunt un what me an’ you seen at ‘Harrigan’s’ 
last week, where that ole duffer give us de 
tickets, an’ I heard a feller say as it only 
comes once a year; so it must be a good un.”’ 

“Who give you a ticket?” 

*‘Didn’t nobody—I’m er goin’ to sneak in.” 

Patsey’s personal acquaintance with ‘“‘shows,”’ 
it must be confessed, was somewhat limited. 
In fact he had attended, in his life of ten sum- 
mers, one show, the entertainment at ‘‘Harri- 
gan’s” already referred to; and yet what he 
lacked in his own theatrical experience had 
been, ina large measure, made up from the 
glowing accounts of “shows” in general, which 
he had been accustomed to hear from the mem- 
bers of ‘‘de gaug;’’ accordingly he was quite 
well posted on the subject. 

Patsey was the youngest member of this 
mutual aid society of newsboys, known as “‘de 
gang;” and his views on many subjects were 
largely influenced by those of his elders, for 
whom he entertained the profoundest respect. 
Having for once in his life, however, attended 
the real thing, his appetite for second-hand ac- 
counts of shows was lessened, and the desire 
to see with his own eyes another performance, 
very much increased. 

It happened on this night that the last of a 
bundle of papers he was selling on the up-town 
cars had been disposed of, just as the car he 
was on passed the great musichall. Here,from 
all appearances, a “show” was soon to begin. 
The doors were open, people were beginning to 
enter, and eager ticket speculators were block- 
ing the sidewalk. This was Patsey’s chance; 
he would attend another “show.” As he 
jumped off the car he met Pete, and the above 
conversation took place, but immediately after- 
ward, Pete, who had still some papers under 
his arm, ‘“lowed” with a supercilious air, that 
it “warn’t his kind of a show,” and crying, 
“Extry, Sun and World,” he disappeared on a 
down-town car. 

For a moment Patsey doubted. ‘“Pete’s 
older’n me, an’ if it ain’t his kind of a show 
p’raps ‘tain’t mine.” Exactly what would be 
his kind of a show, Patsey might have had 
some difficulty in determining. Just there he 
remembered what he had heard on the car, 
that the Messiah was to be played, played with 
ascore. That reflection settled the question; 
anything played with a score must be good. 
The proudest moment of his life had been 
while ‘‘keepin’ de score” when his “gang”’ de- 
feated another similar organization at the na- 
tional game, and although it did seem a little 
indefinite what part the score would occupy on 
the present occasion, it had nevertheless a most 
tempting sound; the associations with the 
word were too dear, and he yielded. 

Moral scruples as to “sneakin’ in,’ really did 
not seriously embarrass him. His code of eth- 
ics could hardly be expected to exclude the 
feat whose successful accomplishment made the 
performer an object of jealous admiration to 
his fellows, and so, inspired with a thirst for 
glory as well as for the drama, Patsey watched 
for an opportunity to fulfill his purpose. His 
chance came when for a moment the ticket- 
taker’s back was turned, and dodging past him, 
he sped down the corridor and into the first 
open door he came to,—as good luck would 
have it, unseen by the ushers. He had hap- 
pened into a box not soldfor the evening, and 
quietly closing the door, he sat down on the 
floor behind a plush drapery and waited. 


pefied by the music. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


It was delightfully warm and cozy, nicer 
even than the top gallery of Harrigan’s, which 
had seemed such a paradise; and not seeing 
any immediate occasion for his ejection, Patsey 
chuckled softly to himself at his success, and 
decided that ‘“‘Pete warn’t in it.”” Soon, how- 
ever, the warmth and the soft light and the 
buzz of conversation made him drowsy, and in 
a very little while, even for a tired newsboy, 
he was fast asleep. Patsey had come very early, 
even before the musicians in the orchestra, and 
after they had come and begun tuning their in- 
struments, the members of the chorus had to 
find their seats. Meanwhile, an endless throng 
of people followed the busy ushers down the 
aisles, till it seemed as if the great hall could 
hold no more. Stolid, musical-looking Ger- 
mans came in singly and took seats quietly in 
remote corners, and whole families, avho look- 
ed very unmusical, bustled in together; and 
while the men were hunting for a place to put 
their hats, the women were audibly wonder- 
ing why people “would be late;’’ noisy littie 
pages with shrill voices advertised “librettos 
for the Messiah,” and elegantly dressed wom- 
en in the boxes got out their fans and opera 
glasses, and stared around the house. But 
through all the confusion of the big audience 
getting settled, Patsey slept peacefully. 

Finally the four soloists appeared, and last 
of allthe conductor. The audience, the chorus 
and the orchestra all loved him, and, as he 
took his place, he was welcomed with hearty 
applause. He responded with a slight bow, 
and immediately turning to his orchestra 
rapped for attention with his beton. 

All was still now. Ina moment the baton 
rose and the overture’ began. First a few 
strong, sad, minor chords broke the stillness; 
darkness was upon earth, with no hope any- 
where; then followed the hurried fugue, the 
mad race for pleasure and gold; then that too 
ceased, ending in the hopeless minor chord 
that had preceded it. There was a moment’s 
pause while the tenor arose, when suddenly a 
new strain filled the air; strong as before, but 
this time sweet and rich and restful. The 
light was dawning on the “gross darkness.” 

Patsey had slept through it all; even the 
overture had failed jto awaken him, but now 
he thought he heard a voice speaking to him, 
oh sosweetly. “Comfort ye,” it said. What 
could that mean? No one had ever spoken to 
him that way before; it must beadream. But 
now he heard it again, this time louder than 
before, ‘Comfort ye my people.” It wasn’t a 
dream at all; it was “de show.” But how dif- 
ferent from what he had expected! He had 
never heard so sweet a voice before, nor any 
music, and the child was fascinated by it. He 
forgot about Harrigan’s and; Pete and ‘de 
gang,” and not trying even to find where the 
“score” came in, listened breathlessly, fearful 
lest by some movement of his it should all 
cease. 

He was still in the rear of the box hiding be- 
hind the curtain and so could see nothing on 
the stage, but now he heard a noise as of many 
people rising, and then forth came the grand 
chorus “And the Glory of the Lord shall be re- 
vealed.”” From that moment he sat as‘if stu- 
The experience was so 
entirely new that his own identity was lost. 
Now some sad bass solo would almost frighten 
him, but then the chorus would sing and he 
would forget his fear, lost in the great tor- 
rent of sound. Chorus followed solo and solo 
chorus, but through it all Patsey sat motion- 
less, listening with his whole nature. 
It was the pouring out of a flood on thirsty 
ground that drank it in till it seemed as if it 
would never be satisfied. In a mission Sun- 
day school Patsey had once heard of a place 
called heaven, and now it occurred to him that 
this must be it—‘‘dey was so much singin’,” as 
he afterward explained. When everyone 
stood and shouted “hallelujah”? he was sure 
of it. 

The way in which the child listened was 
marvelous, for the strain was great. In the 
end it proved too much; he was overcome by 
it. The last thing he remembered was some- 
thing high and sweet about “My Redeemer,” 
and then he slept deeper than before. 

When he awoke it was dark and cold, and 
someone was shaking him and saying, ‘‘Git out 
of here, kid, ’tain’t no place for you,”’ and then 
he found himself 1n the street. 

“T guess,” said Patsey to himself, ‘“‘the Mus- 









sier was heaven all right enough, an’ if it was 
heaven, course it was too swell for me; but I’ll 
sneak in again sometime, see if I don’t. 

Then he walked down the street to get his 
morning Sun and World. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





For May we shall again give you 15 prizes 
for the 15 best lists of answers to the ques- 
tions published during the month. Read care- 
fully these few 


RULES OF THE CONTEST. 


No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question ;—that is, you must not say the answer 
is this or that, for if you do the answer to that 
question will be thrown out. A misspelled 
word will also throw out the answerin which 
it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt;of the last paper in May. 
This will save you going to the postoffice so 
often with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Address 
all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this office. 

All words used in these puzzles will be found 
in Webster’s International dictionary, unless 
otherwise specified in a particular puzzle. 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 
1—SENTENCE Makina. Fill all the blanks in 
@ paragraph with the same word making 'good 
sense—using a different word of course for 
every paragraph. 
1. = 


: e —— will be able to —— his woe. 
2. He told the —— to —— the boat. 
3. The —— occupant of the boat caught a ——. 
4, ae the —— he took his ——, but losing 
his —— on life he died. 
5. The —— on the toe and the —— on the ear 


have little to do with the fact that we — 
meat. 

6. We —— it bravely when the —— told about 
the —— of the hole he tried to ——. 


THE ANSWERS TO THE FEBRUARY PUZZLES. 
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2—1, Sleigh, slaie, slay ; 2, dun, done; 3, hear, 
here; 4, foul, fowl; 5, vane, vain, vein; 6, rain, 
reign, rein; 7, vial, viol, vile; 8, faint, feint; 9, 
flour, flower; 10, rite, write, wright, right. 

3—Mid get (midget). 

4—tap, pat, apt. 

5—Man wants but little here below, nor 
wants that little long. 

6—Proverbs 30:19. 

7—Reinforcements. 

8—Pride will have a fall. 

9—It is never too late to mend. 

10—Bee—he—moth (behemoth). 

11—Neil, line, Nile, lien. 

12— Pneumatic. 


THE FEBRUARY PRIZE WINNEBS. 


Ewart Bryant, Canada; E. B. Freeman, Il; 
Frank McLaughlin, Ark; Mary B. Keech, Ia; 
W. H. Overocker, Fla;S. M. Farnum, Tenn; 
Mrs M. W. Denman, Ohio; S. Storlton Hornor, 
Pa; J. W. McDowell, Mo; E. A. Moore, Vt; H. 
N. Bennett, N J; Mrs C. Eugene Ludden, Me; 
H. B. Jordan, N ¥; Mrs George O. Lowell, N 
H; Mrs T. Childs, Mass. 





Sunday Afternoon. 





DO GOOD. 

Do all the good you can, 

By all the means you can, 
In all the ways you can, 

In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 

To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can. 

(John Wesley. 


The Love of Christ.—Contemplate the love of 


Christ and you will love. Stand before that 
mirror, reflect Christ’s character and you will 
be changed into the same image from tender- 
ness to tenderness. There is no other way. 
You cannot love to order. You can only look 
at the lovely object and fall in love with it and 
grow into likeness to it. And so look at this 
perfect character, this perfect life. Lookat the 
great sacrifice as he laid down himself, all 
through life and upon the cross of Calvary, and 
ou must love him. And loving him you must 
ecome like him.—[Drummond. 





To Clean Papered Walls tie a soft cloth to a 
broom and brush gently. 











Buds and Leaves. 





A stem continues its upward growth by the 
end, or terminal bud, while the branches come 
from the side or lateral buds. 
These lateral buds are form- 
ed at the axil of the leaves, 
and only develop after the 
leaves have fallen; for this 
reason they are sometimes 
termed axillary buds. If 
the terminal bud becomes 
blasted, or gets broken 
off, these axillary buds 
may develop into branches 
the same season in which 
they are formed, but as a 
rule they remain dormant until the following 
spring. Sometimes they are plainly to be 
seem, while in other cases they are small and 
hidden under the bark, or under the base of 
the leafstalk. 

Scaly buds are usually found on trees and 
shrubs of the colder climates, where growth is 
suspended during the winter, the scales serv- 
ing to protect the heart of the buds from sudden 
changes of temperature. In herbs which die 
to the ground each year and in tropical trees 
or shrubs, we find the scales lacking or nearly 
so, and these are called naked buds. 

Not all the buds which form grow; if they 
did there would be as many new branches one 
season as there were leaves the season before. 
They perish from various causes while in the 
bud and of those which start to grow a large 
proportion die. Sometimes instead of one 
axillary bud we find two or three, in which 
case they are known as accessory or supernu- 
merary buds. Of these the strongest one will 
usually exhaust the vitality of the others and 
only one develop into a branch; or in other 
cases one will be a flower bud, which will de- 
velop in due time. If these accessory buds are 
side by side they are called collateral, or if 
they are one above the other they are super- 
posed. Adventitious buds are those which 
sometimes grow out anywhere on the surface 
of the wood without any regard to order 
Some buds are leaf buds, others are flower 
buds, while others contain both leaf and 
flower. 

In beginning the study of the leaf, we will 
first note its position on the stem, and in this 
we also get the law which governs the position 
of branches. The technical term given to the 
study of leaf position or arrangement is phyl- 
lotaxy. Correctly speaking, the attachment of 
leaves to the stem is the insertion, and we find 
them inserted in three ways: Alternate, a leaf 
on one side of the stem and then one on the 
other side a little higher up; opposite, a pair of 
leaves directly opposite each other on the stem ; 
whorled or verticillate, where there are three 
or more leaves in a whorl dividing the space 
around the stem equally. 





There are various arrangements of 
these classes. In the alternate class 
we find what is known as two, 
three or more ranked arrangements. 


In the two-ranked class we find the second 
leaf opposite the first, but higher up; the third 
is opposite the second and directly over the 
first, while the fourth will be over the second. 
In the three-ranked class, the second leaf is 
one-third way round the stem from the first 
one, the third leaf is two-thirds of the way 
round, while the fourth comes over the first. 
In the five-ranked class, a line carried from 
leaf to leaf will pass twice around the stem be- 
fore it reaches a leaf that has one directly be- 
low it. This kind of leaf arrangement is car- 
ried very far out, the common house leek being 
shown as an example of the 13-ranked arrang- 
ment. 

Opposite or whorled leaves are much more 
simple, for usually the leaves of each pair are 
placed over the intervals of the preceding pair. 
That is, if the leaves of the first pair point east 
and west, the second pair will point north and 
south, while the third pair will be over the 
first, and so on. 

An ordinary leaf consists of three parts,— 
blade, foot-stalk or petiole and a pair of stip- 
ules. What is the petiole, between the blade 
of the leaf and the stem or branch, extends 
through the leaf as the midrib. From the 
sides of this we find veins, and from them the 
finer veinlets and veinulets forming a network 





EVENINGS AT HOME 





of veins. This is the form of venation that is 
called net-veined. The leaves which have the 
veins running side by side are called parallel 
veined. Net-veined leaves belong to plants 
which have two cotyledons, while the parallel- 
veined ones belong to the monocotyledons, so 
a mere glance at a leaf tells the structure of 
the embryo. Next time we will take up these 
main forms of venation, and the various shapes 
of leaves. 
ee 


Consolation. 
MAUDE PEASLEE. 


‘Lovers’ partings end in meetings, 
Every wise man’s son doth know ;” 

But the heart rejects such comfort 
When the head is bent with woe. 


Could he have his dearest wishes, 
Love would tire of sunny skies, 

Weary grow of soft caresses, 
Turn away from radiant eyes. 


Love gains strength from soft repulses, 
And the dear one fairer seems, 

When Love’s longing eyes have seen her 
Oftenest in troubled dreams. 


“Absence makes the heart grow fonder,” 
Spite of scoffer’s idle jest 

That the maiden, weary waiting, 
Loves the “other fellow’’ best. 





Summer Boarding . Houses. 
S. E. WARREN. 





Thousands look forward every year to a 
summer outing of varying length, from a week 
to a whole season, by the seaor among the 
hills, and at all distances, from the city sub- 
urbs to the haunts of the salmon and the deer. 
Other thousands welcome the coming of these 
annual seekers after summer rest or pleasure, 
and do soin behalf of honest gain for hearty 
service, and of varied companionships, and of 
store of pleasant new experiences to be lived 
over again in winter fireside talks. Anything 
that may helpthese two mutually beneficial 
parties to better know, appreciate and adapt 
themselves to each other seems altogether de 
sirable. Hence reflection and much fireside 
and table talk upon the varied rural boarding 
experiences of four successive recent summers, 
and of other seasons scattered over former 
years in various places and at different prices, 
suggest a comparison of notes for the benefit of 
both landlords and guests. 

People go to the country for recreation in its 
fullest sense—thorough change with respect to 
air, light, water, food, sights, sounds, occupa- 
tion, rest andcompany. Nature and country 
life make bountiful and delightful provision 
for all of these. But country air, however pure 
of itself, is materially affected by household 
tidiness, arrangement and drainage. Spaces 
under piazza floors should not be receptacles 
for miscellaneous musty rubbish,—leaves, pa- 
pers, rags and what not. Back doors should 
not be discharge points for litter, nor open on 
to weed patches, decaying sawdust and other 
noxious mixtures. Dooryards should be kept 
clean, as they sometimes are. Piazzas and 
lawns should be sheltered by distance, position 
or screens from too direct exposure to odors 
wafted from the barnyard, disguise them as 
we will under the enthusiastic real estate 
agent's phrase, ‘‘a good healthy cow smell.” 

Drainage, by flowage, frequent removal, or 
earth absorbents, should be effectual. <A vault 
poorly cared for and under any part of the 
body of the house, is no less than a murderous 
abomination, and so also, may be an under- 
drain finally opening on the surface near to 
where guests would naturally go. Such things, 
as wellas natural stagnant pools in low hol. 
lows, are sufficient to account for sometimes 
disappointing returns from the country, with 
typhoid symptoms in place of desired and ex- 
pected health. 

Country water, as in one case in a wellin a 
ledge on the side of a long hill, and in many 
other cases on hills or in sand, is generally de- 
liciously cold and clear, and only needs reason- 
able protection from surface leakage into it 
through loose covering. 

Light, a chief blessing, is without money 
and without price to all. But meals come 
thrice daily, are but slightly under the control 
of guests, and yet have much to do with their 
comfort, and hence with their benefit, since 
food to be beneficial must be enjoyed. Coun- 
try berries, milk, eggs, butter, bread and 
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vegetables are generally good. Maple syrup 
and native fish are pleasant additions. All the 
combinations of these things, with the numer- 
ous grain products, go far toward supplying 
the place of meats, not much of which, espec- 
ially of fat or salted meats, is desirable in hot 
weather. Pork and the frying pan are too much 
the unsuspected source of the ailments that 
are ignorantly laid at the door of berries and 
crisp cucumbers. Fresh meats are good and 
wholesome when broiled, boiled, or roasted, 
but not wlien long and slowly frizzléd into a 


leathery texture in the “great American 
spider.””’ Fish baked in a pan with a little 
water and fish or fish cakes moistened with 


milk and done without pork on a slightly but- 
tered griddle, are delicious and wholesome. 
But pork is the bane of American summer 
cookery. In soups, fish and vegetables it dis- 
guises their proper flavor, makes them greasy 
looking and tasting and renders disagreeable 
to intelligent taste what would otherwise be 
healthful and agreeable. Why! even the 
clothes from the country laundress, white and 
dried in sweet air as they may be, sometimes 
return odorous of the fumes of frying things, 
in which they have been hung on ironing day. 
If our good friends with their honest kindli- 
ness and generally evident desire to please, 
would study the paragraphs on healthful living 
which are scattered through many family 
papers, both they and their guest would profit 
by the result. 

These objections to pork, by the way, pro- 
ceed neither from prejudice nor personal 
whims. The Jews, who never useit, are one 
of the most healthy, vigorous and persistent of 
races, and all food science shows that a heavy 
fat diet is only suited to hard labor, out of 
doors, and in cold weather, and to no one in 
hot weather. 

The serving of food isin some respects as 
important as its substance or preparation. 
Whether from deficient help, or dishes, or tact 
—one or more—it sometimes happens that four 
or five articles, all of which must be hot to be 
good, but which cannot all be eaten together, 
are brought on at once, and not only that, but 
are allowed to stand uncovered, cooling in the 
breeze for some minutes before the bell rings. 
This, however, may be an extreme case. 
While on the point of service, it may be added 
that sometimes guests must do part of their 
chamber work—sweeping and bed making. In 
other cases a servant does this unsolicited 
and at the same price. One landlady made, in 
correspondence, an express difference between 
the two conditions. Circulars should be ex- 
plicit on this point. Another time I willspeak 
of some things useful for the guest to learn. 


Letters from the Children. 


Assistant Nurse.—We have railroad depots 
within eight miles of us. I havea little kitten 
named Editha and she is just as cross as she 
can be, at times. I also have alot of dolls 
and try my best I cannot keep them ali 
dressed as I should like to. The past two 
weeks I have been helping my mamma take 
care of papa, who has been quite sick with the 

rip. I was the assistant nurse, you see. 

Lois A. Beals. 











A Funny Squirrel. We have two squirrels 
Jenny and Dicky. Dicky is very tame and 
cunning. We had him first. hen we got 
Jenny we put her in Dicky’s “-- Dick did 
not like this. Later we saw him go in the 
wood box with his mouth full of cotton. He 
would take the cotton in his paws and stuff it 
in hig mouth until it was full. I think he did 
this because he thought Jenny had his bed. 
We did not put them together till a few weeks 
ago. Dicky thinks they haven’t enough cot- 
ton in their bed so he drags everything he finds 
into it. One day he tried to take a bag into it. 
[Bessie Wood. 

Samuel’s Puzzle.—I have a puzzle for you to 
publish. There were two commanders on a 
man-of-war. One was a_ Russian and the 
other was an American. The Russian was a 
little higher than the American. They had 15 
men a-piece and the Russian wanted the 
American to throw his 15 men _ overboard. 
The American said, *‘I’ll tell you what I’ll do. 
I will form these 30 men in line and every 9th 
man we will throw overboard. Now the puzzle 
is to form these 30 men in line, every 9th man 
to be a Russian, to be thrown overboard, and 
to let the 15 men belonging to the American 
side remain on board of ship.—[Samuel Smith, 
Tempo. 
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Tired of Mother. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Down to Colchester, to-day, saw old Gra’ma 
Petty— : 
She ’twas Reuben’s wife, you know, forty years 


ago. 
Now aan*ve put her in a*thome,” John and Lige 
and Betty ; 
Said they’d make her “comf’table” while she’s 
here below. 


Comf’ table! I wish you’d been long with me, Ma- 
ria, 
Heard the poor old creetur talk. 
blame, 
Only kind of crushed 
couldn’t ery a 
Blessed tear, yet her old heart breaking just the 
same! 


Nota word of 


and dazed—stunned-like ; 


“Yes, ’'m comf’table,” says she, poor old voice 
a-shaking,— 

“Don’t you s’pose they'll 
Lige or John’? 
Iain’t long for this life 

aching 
For alittle more home-love, fore the end comes 
on. 


come again, Bess or 


now, and my heart is 


“I’m a burden, Ili confess, like as not a bother. 
S’pose they couldn’t stand me round, helpless- 
like and old. 
S’pose with all their other cares, they got tired of 
mother— 
Jest like some old worn-out ewe, laid 
the fold.” 


down in 


There, don’t cry, wife. Said I'd go up to see her 
people, 

Ask ’em to be sureand call; said I knew they 
would. 

But I’m ‘traid her love-hope lies upwards o’er the 
steeple, 

In the great unchanging Heart, pitiful) and good. 





The Mother’s Busy Week. 

Ww. L. 
OTHERS, can you give me 
your program of housework”? 
How to do the most in the 





shortest time and in the 
easiest way!’’ A world of 


inquiry in those two brief 
sentences, and one difficult to 
make plain. Every house- 
hold is a law unto itself. There can be no set 
of rules which will apply to every case. In 
some homes there are children,—in most we 
hope. In others where perhaps there are no 
1ittle ones, more strict rules can be adhered to. 
Some housekeepers have many unavoidable tn- 
terruptions, while others can plan for every 
hour and moment, almost, knowing that inter- 
ruptions may be among the possibilities yet 
not among the probabilities. Ill health may 
be also among the reasons which prevent strict 
compliance with set rules. In view of these 
many and diverse reasons against conformity 
to certain set rules, there are surely some gen- 
eral rules which anyone can follow, making 
such changes and additions as best suits her 
particular case. 

The writer of this has found that with work 
planned for each day, following the plans as 
nearly as possible, she has been enabled (some- 
times having help, oftentimes not, with the ex- 
ception of a day or week now and then) to have 
her afternoons almost wholly for sewing, read- 
ing, writing, calling—in fact, to use as she 
chooses. Perhaps an experience of a quarter 
of a century of housekeeping has enabled her 
the better to solve the problem, than she might 
have done after only one or two years’ experi- 











ence, for she remembers those first years 
and how hard they were. Monday is 
wash day rain or shine, the clothes being 
rinsed and left inthe basket in winter, and 


in the tub until clearing weather in summer. It 
may seem that some other day will be better if 
the morning is clondy, but every day brings its 
work, and if the washing is done, that is one 
thing off the mind as well as the hands. If 
baking or churning come on Tuesday it 1s bet- 
ter to postpone the ironing until Wednesday ; 
anything rather than break down with over- 
work by trying to do two days’ labor in one. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Using kerosene in washing according to some 
of the many directions given in this paper will 
lighten the labor considerably. 

When baking and having a good fire, prepare 
and cook some of the things which need a long 
time to cook. If there is dried fruit to cook, 
wash and put soaking the night previous. The 
only hindrance from other morning work is to 
set it on the stove. If beans are to be cooked, 
wash and soak over night. Ifa chicken is to 
be cooked for dinner, have it ready the day be- 
fore; it is not only better but it is ready. Have 
every meal for the day prepared as far as possi- 
ble during the morning hours. If a salad is 
wanted for tea, or any extra dishes, take those 
mornings when there is neither washing nor 
ironing on hand. Too many extras must not 
be planned to interfere with the regular must- 
bes. If washing, ironing and mending in ad- 
dition to the regular work are all com- 
plete and out of the way by Wednesday even- 
ing, Thursday may be a day for extra sewing 
or some special needed work about the house. 
Friday is sweeping day. If the house is gone 
over, extra sweeping and dusting attended to, 
there is a relief of mind as regards that matter 
until next sweeping day. Withsome families, 
unless children and ‘“‘grown-ups” are particu- 
larly well trained, the weekly sweeping is not 
altogether satisfactory, but with a little pick- 
ing up, and the use of a carpet sweeper, if one 
has it, there need be but one reali sweeping ex- 
cept where rooms arein constant use. 

As to Saturday baking and preparations for 
Sunday, it is often well to sandwich in a little 
extra baking Thursday or Friday morning, 
that the burden of Saturday may be somewhat 
lightened, for with all the week’s multitudi- 
nous cares, there must be no extra work left 
for Sunday morning. Let the housewife arise 
that one morning feeling that she is not over- 
powered by the sense of something to be done. 
Let there be ample time to prepare herself and 
children for church and Sabbath school, where 
they may go and find rest for soul and body, 
and she may hear words which will help her 
through the coming week to bear the burdens 
and trials which cannot but come to the aver- 
age housekeeper. , 

Whatever rules or plans one may have in 
mind, it is well to remember that order is one 
of the most necessary adjuncts to perfect 
housekeeping. Being one of heaven’s first 
laws, it follows in the nature of things that it 
is one of the laws whose behests it is well to 
obey. Regularity of meals with every member 
of the family at the table as far as possible, is 
another matter of great importance. There 
can be hours and days of time lost waiting 
‘just a minute,’’ which sometimes extends to 
hours, for people to come to their meals. A 
good way to utilize time is to be able to “pick 
up” some needed work, if one has to wait, dur- 
ing the interval. The cooking dishes can all 
be got together, scraped and prepared for 
washing, or the dusting, which may have been 
left until a more opportune minute, completed. 

Practice and experience coupled with an 
earnest.endeavor to succeed will end in good 
housekeeping as in any other vocation. And 
good housekeeping requires brains and energy, 
as does every business of life. 


Farmers’ Girls. 
8. SOLACE. 








Farmers’ wives and daughters as a rule have 
been steadily leaving certain duties and 
health-giving employments in the half-century 
just past. Would they fain woo the paie face, 
the flabby muscles and nervous exhaustion? 
This is a bold inference. Let us see if it is 
really true. The country girls of sixty years 
ago spent much of their time in outdoor em- 
ployment. Many of them worked in the gar- 
den, helped milk the cows and drive them to 
pasture, knew how to harness a horse by actual 
practice, and could drive. All these things 
were done without neglecting necessary house- 
hold duties. Those great-grandmothers of 
ours were wonderful women. They would 
spin, weave,knit and bake six days, and ride 
to meeting the seventh day on a pillion. 
Numerous sons and daughters were raised and 
the surplus moved toward the setting sun. 

As the old man writes he feels that times 
have changed. The piano stool has taken the 
place of the milking stool. The faces of the 





young girls are turned toward Vassar, and 
many of them yearn for a ‘‘career.’”’ The 
great-grandmothers bequeathed a legacy of 
physical vigor. How many generations, with 
exclusive indoor employment, study and trim 
dressing, does it take to exhaust this family 
vigor and produce a degenerate condition? 
The alarm has been sounded. Good old fam- 
ilies should not become extinct. We hear talk 
of physical culture. The girls stand up 
straight ina hall or schoolroom, and swing 
dumb-bells. They swing them around, up and 
down, right and left, backward and forward. 
May the bells prove the salvation of the belles. 

But there is no music in croaking. Let the 
old man make a suggestion to farmers’ girls, 
the dear, charming girls. Do you love flow- 
ers? There is the garden. You can paint 
your face just the right color in the garden, 
and the best young man will meditate on that 
fact. Let not the hired servant do all the 
work. He may help, but the artistic feminine 
touch gives a charm and helps make home a 
lodge of happiness. Why should not the farm- 
ers’ girls have charge of the poultry yard? No 
branch of farm work affords such opportuni- 
ties. The rearing of chickens requires consid- 
erable time and a fund of gentleness and pa- 
tience. The girls have a fondness for young 
life. They do not practice deception when 
they fondle the wee downy balls. “Oh! the 
dear, innocent creatures! Too cunning for any- 
thing.”” The men, with deep voices, down 
where the gullet grows, are gone to the field. 
The girls see the early spring shower coming 
and secure the chicks under cover. They are 
at home and hear the disturbance when a 
strange cat or a weasel comes around. How 
gentle the high-toned voice! It sounds up in 
the rear part of the bonnet. It is the voice of 
love for the helpless. Ah, give me girls to 
rear chickens, when once they are ‘listed. 
Country girls should pet the horses and ride 
on their backs. Better than dumb-bells is 
horseback riding. People may think and say 
what they please, the future of our country de- 
pends much on thé physical vigor of our girls 
reared on the farm. 





When Buying a Carpet. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





When buying a carpet get an extra quarter 
of a yard for ravelings to mend with later. 
After a carpet is laid, if there are any places 
where the seams pucker in matching the fig- 
ures or stripes, wet these places with cold wa- 
ter and they will generally dry smooth. This 
is especially helpful in the case of rag car 
pets, which are often inaccurately striped. 
Buy a yard more than is necessary for a stair 
carpet; the position can then be changed ocva- 
sionally, and thus is saved the wear or the 
edges of the stairs. The extra length can be 
smoothly tacked under the carpets at the top 
and bottom of the stairs. Cut a section from 
an old bedquilt a very little narrower than the 
width of the carpet and long enough to go the 
whole length of the stairs. Tack this in place 
before laying the carpet. 





Better Hard Soap. 


MRS JOHN H. DUTCHER. 


soap out of beef tallow that had been tried out. 
Will the sisters try my recipe, which I have 
used for several years? I think they will find 
it a great improvement on the one that accom- 
panies Babbit’s potash. For hard soap, use 
53 lbs clean tallow, 1 lb Babbit’s potash, 1 oz 
borax, 1 oz powdered ammonia; perfume with 
what you please. First put the potash in a 
stone crock and pour 3 pints of rain water on 
it and let stand till it gets cold. Dissolve the 
borax in a teacupful of rain water and pour in 
crock. Warm the tallow quite warm and pour 
in the crock of potash water, stirring it all the 
time you are pouring it in; this requires an ex- 
tra hand. Dissolve the ammoniain a cup of 
rain water and add to the mixture before it 
cools. Continue the stirring until it is as thick 
as pancake batter. Then pour in a wooden 
box, previously lined with paper so it will 
come out nicely. Whencold and hard, turn 
out of box and cut in bars with a thread. 
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Be Patient as You Can. 


New faces and forms are crowding around 
the Table, some to have a last word about 
hired men and others to show the “spoiled 
child”’ her mistakes, and unfortunately there 
is not an opportunity for all to have their say 
in one week. Some will find their remarks 
curtailed, though not seriously, and others, I 
hope very few in number, will have to possess 
their souls in patience if they are not heard at 
all this time. This by way of explanation to 
some of the impatient ones.—[The Host. 


<oenneceaialiiareniescee 
A Popular Tabler.—Born in 1866 in a farming 
community in southern Connecticut, my home, 
with the excep- 
tion of two or 
three years, has 
always been 
there. Indeed, 
Iwas born and 
married in the 
same house to 
which my father 


brought his 
bride years be- 
fore. So you 


see my existence 
has hardly been 
an eventful one. 
I can lay no 
claims to a tal- 
ent for any one 
thing, though 
my pet study is 
botany, but even 
in that Lam not 
a specialist. 
However, I had 
the honor (?) to be on the corps of volunteer 
teachers in the Table Talk, and my class— but 
“that’s another story,’”’ as Kipling would say. 
May the fortunes of all the Tablers prosper. 
Let the swains look well to the building of 
their rustic benches and the girls to the build- 
ing of their sleeves, then the course of true 
love and the new gowns will both run smooth, 
and all will be happy.—[Mrs Go A. Head. 


Wanted, More. 





We were very much pleased 


with On Pretty Bob, and wish that Florence 
McCallen would tell us more about Rachael 
Gates, the new schoolma’am. Perhaps Pet had 


become so fond of her, after losing her cousin 
Mahala, that she could not spare her, but made 
her stay with her. Will Templer’s detective 
story was very interesting.—[A Reader, Pleas- 
antville, N J. 

Nice Hired Men.—I noticed an assertion, pre- 
sumably that of a lively lady, that “hired men 
are vulgar in their talk and uncouth and vul- 
garin their deportment.’’ Cesar Augustus! 
Why, ninety-nine ont of a hundred of the men 
of to-day who amount to a“hill of beans,’’ have 
been hired men in their younger days, not all 
farm hands to be sure. There is now living 
at least one whilom farm hand that has been 
one of Connecticut’s state ofticers, and I know 
another still a young man who but a few years 
ago was « farin hand, called off at country 
dances, helped the school ma’am (a graduate 
of our normal school) with hard sums, laid up 
a couple of thousand dollars and is married to 
another school ma’am. Tell the girls not to 
sitin the kitchen with vulgar, uncouth men, 
and tell the daddies to hire wise young fellows 
who can wash up after supper and not disgrace 
a farm house sitting room when they get 
achance. This talk that a farmer’s daughter 
must not speak to a “hired man’ has sent 
many a bright, young fellow off to measure 
calico and ruined him. ‘‘Worth makes the 
man, and want of it the fellow.’’-—[Old Hun- 
dred. 


A Spoiled Child, Sure.— A bout five miles from 
where I-live used to dwell a man and wife and 
three daughters. The oldest was sent to 
school, as was Katherine Willis, and by the 
way her name was also Katherine. When she 
came home nothing was right or good enough; 
they must have anew house with a lawn in 
front. The mother joined in with her daugh- 
ter, her two younger sisters helped to swell 
the chorus and the result was a $2000 house, 
amortgage plastered on the farm, then fine, 
new furniture, fine clothes, and now and then 
aparty,and before they realized what they 
were doing, they were between $4000 and $5000 
in debt. The oldest girl married a fine city 
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dude, who represented himself to be rich, but 
proved to be a teamster. The next sister 
married a man with a little property and when 
she had run him in debt all he would allow, 
she left him and married another; where she is 
Ido not know. The younger sister married a 


good, steady man with some property. She 
ran through it all, and then left him. To-day 
the fine house belongs to another. The man 


took to drink and is awanderer. The mother, 
old and feeble, takes in washing, I am told. 
Now then, my fine bird Katherine, wait till 
you have earned afew dollars and know the 
worth of money, then build you a fine house. 
Stop nagging father and mother. Let them en- 
joy the result of their labor in their own way, 
and in after years you will be thankful.—[Kath- 
erine Girton, Bristol, Ind. 


Should Not Feel Blue.—I should not feel so 
blue as Katherine Willis does, with as good 
as she has. If I were to furnish a house I 
should get the more stylish pieces for the par- 
lor, for parlor suites now have no two pieces 
alike; they cost a good deal but are much 
more attractive. If her lovely friends in the 
city are true friends, they will respect her 
home, if not furnished in the modern fashion. 


Will Not Intrude.—Mrs Go A. Head, you 


make a very broad assertion, and many hired 
men will place you in the grand army of nar- 
row-minded cranks. Hired men have some 
feelings of kindness for a good lady of the 
house who willgive an encouraging word once 
in a while, instead of the ever present frown, 
and “Well, he’s one of the common herd and 
not fit for a dog to associate with.”’ When in 
conversation with your hired men use plain 
language, and they may be ‘‘taking it all in.” 
Make them understand your position and they 
will not intrude.—[ 8S. S. C., Michigan. 


Where?— Where is the Judge nowadays, and 
does he still like trailing arbutus? Dear Aunt 
Sue, I thank you for your sweet words of sym- 
pathy. Inthe hereafter we may be thankfal 
for the training the gray skies gave us, al- 
though it is hard to remember this in the in- 
tensity of the present.—[Queen Mab. 


Offended.—Mrs Go A. Head,I will that 


I am a hired man, and saying that I am vul- 
gar in my talk and deportment is a direct in- 
sult. Ifshe had said thata great many were 
so it would have been different, but she un- 
doubtedly includes all. In this part of the 
United States hired men who are gentlemen 
(and they are not hard to find, either) are treat- 
ed as members of the family, and anyone who 
does not do so is considered very “stuck-up”’ 
and egotistical. One I have in mind now is 
an honest, kind-hearted, Christian man whose 
influence woulfl be good for any young man or 
lady.—[{F. B. Irvine, Winchester, N D. 


Say 


A Canadian Cousin.—I was looking for those 
vacant chairs around the table and had just 
about concluded they had been removed for 
spring cleaning, when I discovered them on 
the opposite page, apparently to make room for 
that baby carriage, which appears alongside of 
3achelor of Cordaville’s letter. I am pleased 
to notice we are having the privilege of seeing 
the faces of the Tablers, one at atime, includ- 
ing Vermonter and our friend the ‘‘moderate- 
ly” good looking young lady: living among 
the “‘crackers’’ in Florida, and possessing a 
fascination for bookkeeping. By the by, be- 
ing only moderately intelligent myself, may I 
venture to ask the exact meaning of the 
word ‘“‘frazzle?’’ As I live so far north I hope 
my ignorance will be excused. I tender my 
sympathy to Grandma who gives expression to 
her surprise with ‘“‘Well I declare,” and de- 
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clares that she is unable to understand any. 
one taking exception to that time-honured 
prayer in verse of the little folks. I suppose 
Bachelor of Cordaville too deserves sympathy, 
but I would respectfully suggest that next 
time he should select some evenin 
moon is not so bright, or else he should take 
advantage of those high sleeves that cost him 
so much anxiety not very long ago.—[Anglo 
Canadian. 

A Beautiful Prayer.—] have read the request 
for a better prayer than Now I lay me down to 
sleep and the prayers sent, and I say with 
Grandmother there is none better than the old, 
old prayer, learned at our mother’s knee. It 
is the multum in parvo of all our prayers. ‘I 
pray the Lord my soul to keep,’’ what more 
can we ask, what more do we need? “My soul 
to keep ;” and again, “If I should die before I 
wake, I pray the Lord my soul to take.’’ What 
more asked, what more desired? What 
lengthy string of words could be as beautiful 
as these few expressive ones? I think if 
Grandmother could have heard the prayer re- 
peated, as I did about a year and a half ago, she 
would be more firmly convinced than ever of 
it’s beauty. I would like to tell you all about 
it although my penis not a fluent one. It was 
during the summer vacation of the minister of 
the church of which I was a member. The 
young people held services in the church in 
the evening. Anyone could speak, and many 
did. One wasa Mr Miller, an old gentleman 
with snowy hair and face on which God had 
set his seal of purity, and one who had been 
totally blind for 20 years. He is a notable 
man in the church for his purity of thought, 
piety, intelligence and sincerity. After speak- 
ing for some minutes he said, “I want all of you 
to kneel and repeat with me, in a quiet tone, 
that old, old prayer of our childhood, ‘Now I 
lay me down to sleep.’”’ We did so, the or- 
ganist at the same time playing beautiful mi- 
nor chords ina tie oh tone. Oh, I wish I 
could make you feel as I felt, as we all felt, I 
never had anything touch meas that did. It 
seemed to bring us to the very feet of our 
Father in heaven. For a few moments after 
we had finished there was a perfect silence, a 
holy silence, which none seemed willing to 
break. Had the mother who called for a new 
prayer heard it,Il am sure she would never 
have asked for a more beautiful prayer.—[Ray 
Mond. 


Wake Up.—Where are the old Tablers? 
Please wake up and hear the birds sing. I 
wish we might see the Hostess’s photograph 
in these columns. I teach a very small school 
in the district at home. It’s very dul. werk, 
as half the time there are no classes to recite, 





and to sit quietly gazing at nothing in particu- 
lar is very tiresome. Teachers at the Table, if 
you were in my position, how would you em- 
ploy yourself between class time? If any of 


you are willing to send me a small box of ar- 
butus I would be very much pleased, arid 
promptly return the necessary money for 
stamps and the trouble of sending.—[Edna, 
Box 68, Croton, Delaware Co, N Y. 





Asked and Answered.—The poem, My good 

old friends, will be forwarded to C. B. A., Bel- 
mond, Ia, on receipt of stamped and _ self-ad- 
dressed envelope and a note specifying this 
oem. 
, Will someone kindly tell me where knitting 
machines can be bought and at what price? 
Also where I can get scraps of silk for crazy 
patchwork.—[Viola. 

Yer Write to the Lamb knitting machine 
company, Chicopee Falls, Mass, and for scraps 
to A. M. Buttertield, Harrison avenue, Spring- 
field, Mass. 











Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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OUR HEALTH ADWISER. 


Learning to Be a Nurse, 


(22) 





First and foremost it should be understood 
that no girl ought to try to become a nurse un- 
less she is perfectly strong in mind and body. 
Nursing is hard work; it means arduous du- 
ties and often demands heroic effort. Butif a 
young woman.has good health, if she is. skill- 
ful with her fingers, quick at observation, 
quiet in her movements, and thinks that she 
has a taste for this work, her next step will be 
to choose the hospital at which she wiil get 
her training and write to its superintendent of 
nurses. Training schools for women nurses 
are now established in connection with almost 
all of the large hospitals in northern United 
States as a regular part of the organization. 
These hospitals educate nurses for their own 
purposes and at the same time supply the pub- 
lic need in their vicinity. 

Every nurse must have a hospital training 
nowadays, and it has been made very easy [for 
ayoung woman to obtain this. In many of the 
hospitals a nurse is paid from the day she en- 
ters the training school, board and lodging be- 
ing provided in addition to her regular wages 
and the nurse’s uniform. The course usually 
requires two years andfincludes general medi- 
cal and surgical nursing and the nursing of 
contagious diseases. The pupils always wear 
the costume given them while at the institu- 
tion, and perform whatever duties are assigned 
them. They are underthe guidance of head 
nurses who are familiar with the work, and 
the ‘‘pupil nurses” do all the nursing without 
regard to sex, color, or nationality. Like any 
other profession, this is very much a matter of 
hard work, common sense and brains. 

The most desirable age for candidates is from 
23 to 35 years, though younger women are often 
received in the training schools. With their 
applications to the superintendent of the hospi- 
tal they should send a certificate from a phy- 
sician vouching for their sound health, the ad- 
dresses of three responsible persons (not of 
their own family) who know of their good 
character and capabilities,’and a brief personal 
history. If the application is satisfactory the 
candidate will be received for two months on 
probation. At the end of the first month can- 
didates who have proved satisfactory are al- 
lowed to wear the cap and enter upon the reg- 
ular course of training, but are not permitted 
to join the school formally till the end of the 
second month, when they sign an agreement to 
complete the prescribed course of two years and 
conform to all rules. Some of the western 
schools have found a guarantee necessary and 
require a deposit of $30 to $50; those who have 
not the money pledge a certain amount from 
their wages. The money is returned to them 
at graduation. 

“Probationers’”’ are not paid during their 
first month at any of the hospitals, but for the 
remaining months of the first year they usual- 
ly receive $10 per month and for the second 
or senior year they are paid from $12 to $15 a 
month. When theffull term of two years is 
completed they receive a diploma, if they pass 
all the examinations and are otherwise satis- 
factory, and are then allowed to wear the 
graduates’ badge. 

Most of the schools have no/fixed date for the 
school year, but candidates who have been 
accepted may enter whenever vacancies occur. 
The hours of duty for day nurses are usually 
from 7am to 8 pm, with one hour after 2 p m 
for rest and recreation, one half-day each week 
and four hours on Sunday; two weeks’ vaca- 
tion is allowed each year. Among the train- 
ing schools for nurses now established in this 
country the most important dre those of the 
Bellevue hospital, New York city, the Boston 
city hospital, the Massachusetts general hos- 
pital in Boston, the Philadelphia hospital, the 
Buffalo (N Y) general hospital training school 
for nurses, the Mary Fletcher hospital train- 
ing school for nurses, Burlington, Vt, the city 
hospital training school for nurses, Spring- 
field, Mass, and the [llinois training school 
for nurses, Chicago, where no wages are paid 
to the nurses, but at the end of two years’ 
training $100 is paid them. There are train- 
ing schools also at St Louis, Rochester, N Y, 
San Francisco, Washington and Detroit. 

The majority of young women after com- 
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pleting the course of training in a hospital en- 
gage in private nursing and receive from $20 
to $35 per week, but graduates who prefer to re- 
main in hospital work are made head nurses 
and receive as good pay, with opportunities of 
promotion. 





The Price of Health, 





Nature has made ample provisions for a 
healthy human race and itis the disgrace of 
that race that the dogs, swine and even wild 
beasts enjoy perfect health when man’s blight- 
ing hand is not laid upon them, while he him- 
self wastes under manifold diseases. Animals 
maintain health by following their instincts. 
Man’s reason takes the place of instinct and 
whatever sound reason commends should be 
done, and whatever it forbids should be avoid- 
ed. These two rules should be applied to eat- 
ing, exercise, sleep, rest, work, dress, worry 
and other factors affecting human health. In 
eating, reason says, adjust the proportions of 
food and its quantity to the laws of body 
growth. Man does nothing of the kind but 
simply eats as it happens. Reason says, eat 
only when you are hungry, but man eats at 
mealtime whether hungry or not. Reason says 
few and simple viands only, and man 
multiplies their number and complexity 
to the utmost of his skill. When the 
stomach is overworked it needs rest. Man 
goads it with stimulants and bitters and makes 
it work on. In the matter of dress, reason 
would clothe only for decency, adequate pro- 
tection and such adornment as is not delete- 
rious to health. The Chinese cramp the feet 
of their females and disable them for life. 
Civilized nations less sensible, cramp their 
women’s waists into disfigurement and their 
vital organs into permanent invalidism. 
Wealth is valued for the means of enjoyment 
that it gives. Yet health furnishes a greater 
variety of keener and more lasting enjoyment 
than any other human possession. 





Nervousness Explained.—Mrs B.D. R.: Nerv- 
ousness is an exceedingly indefinite word 
which is used to express not only different but 
opposite conditions. A young lady is so timid 
that she is startled at the rustling of a leaf, 
and she is said to be nervous. A housewife is 
so cross and irritable that a mild purgatory is 
preferable to a home with her, and she says 
she is nervous. A professional man drives 
his engagements as if life were all to be lived 
in a week, until his hands shake and he is 
trembly all over. He is called nervous. A 
little girl is pretty, whimsical, impossible to 
please, and her mother says that she is nerv- 
ous. A dyspeptic is gloomy, apprehensive, 
dreading some disaster, and he says that he is 
nervous. The word is thus made _ to 
cover a multitude of ails. Real nervousness is 
an irritable condition of the nerves arisin 
from the rasping of a chemical or mechanica 
irritant, or from a deficiency of a cell salt 
whose function is to transfer nerve pabulum 
(food) from the blood to the nerve cells; in 
other words nerve starvation. If the trouble 
comes from chemical or mechanical irritation, 
and the cause can be removed, the effect will 
be likely to cease. If from starvation that has 
not gone too far, the sure remedy is to feed the 
lacking cell salt. Itis with nerve starvation 
as with body starvation, a degree of emaciation 
may be reached from which there is no recov- 
ery; butthere is the striking difference that 
bodily wasting shows to theeye and upon the 
seales, while nerve emaciation may co-exist 
with a plump outline and weight actually in- 
creased. 


Spasmodic Croup.—Mrs F.C.: If spasmodic, 
give a bowel injection of a warm, weak tea of 
black cohosh and as soon as it is expelled, 
give a warm mustard bath 20 to 30 minutes, 
and while in the bath and until relieved give a 
tablet of magne phos dissolved in warm water 
every 10 to 20 minutes. On removal from the 
bath rub dry and protect from chills. 





Impending Paralysis.—When the feet and 
hands are cold and then indisposed to move, 
with dark blue spots on the hands and drowsi- 
ness, danger is so immediate as to make it un- 
safe for the patient to be left alone. There might 
be no discernible symptoms, simply an in- 
crease of ‘the drowsiness, and more sluggish 
circulation might indicate an approach of an 
attack in an old person. In such cases the 
pons should be kept as warm as possible for 
1is comfort, have the most nourishing diet, 
much hand-rubbing of the affected limbs, and 
be given three doses a day of No 1 (calc phos) 
and three a day of No 6 (kali phos). 











LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S VEGETABIg 
COMPOUND 





Benefits Three Generations. 





(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.} 
“T have used Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound in my family ten 
years with the best of results. 





. 

*“ Before taking it I had falling of the 
womb; such bearing-down pains, back- 
ache, and kidney trouble. I had had 
eight children, and was approaching the 
change of life. 

*“T teok the Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
‘able Compound and Liver Pills; was 
cured of all my troubles, and passed 
through the change all right, and now 
am fifty-four years old and well. My 
daughter had catarrh of the bladder, and 
it cured her. I send you my picture with 
my grandson, whose mother was cured 
by your remedies. I will recommend 
your Compound to every body.’’— Mrs, 
L. KELLY, Patchogue, L.L 





















You Can’t 
take too much of 


HIRES 
Rootbeer 


It quenches your thirst 

That’s the best of it. 
Improves your health 

That’s the rest of it. 


A % cent package makes 5 gallons. Sold every- 
where. Made only by The Chas.E. Hires Co., Phila, 
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rom the Factory. 
C.0.D. on srgeovel at Wholesale Prices. 
6e5y WARRANTED 5 years. Nomoney in advance. 
Wh Pa enormous profits to retail 
y y dealers when we save you 
Buy first class goods that are 
guarantees to be as zoptesonsed. Any style 
and price up to $35.25, Shipped on appro- 
val andifnot as represented costs you nothing. 
Valuable present with each carriage. Catalogue Free. Address 
NATIONAL MERCHANDISE SUPPLY CO. 
- C54 242.263 WABASH 4¥E., CHICAGO, LLL, 


BABY, CARRIAGES | .25 





BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free, it gives Band 








Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. t 
LYON & HBALY, 22 Adams Street, Chicaga I 
Ci 
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WALL PAPER. ; 


Samples free from largest Wall Paper concern in U.S 


KAYSER & ALLMAN ais*aten‘s: “* Philada, 













Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T.S. DENISON, Pub. ‘0, LIL 











BUSY FINGERS. 


xe These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 


lishers 





B 107. 
easure. 


Sizes 32, 34, 36, and 38 inches bust 
A Pretty Silk Waist. 


This smart bodice is made of any of the new 
colored silks and is finished with a waistband 
of velvet to match and satin “chou” bows. 
The collarette borders a fulled yoke in fine 
worked cambric or lace. The puffed gigot 
sleeves are of the velvet or of the silk. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 

« eso Be 
pee ree 
Address ..... 

Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 


or 


Centerpiece and Doily. 
MATTIE WETHERBEE., 





The doily matches the centerpiece, and the 
design can be made 
with fringe and out- 
line, or the design 
done in the satin 
stitch. The newest 
way is to buttonhole 
the edge and cut it 


out. If the~ center 
circle is used too, 
that too is button- 


holed on the inner 

edge, next the plain 

DOILY. linen. [have drawn 

two designs for spacing, the finest for darned 
work, and very easily done on huckaback, 
othe other in a fine stem stitch. These tw rae 
a little more work than the plain bar, but are 
very effective. Any colors can be used. I 
think white for the scroll and a pale green for 





THE CENTERPIECE. 


the darned or lattice work would be pretty. 
If desired the doily can be enlarged for a 
centerpiece like the larger design; it should 
be done in linen or huckaback. The size used 
at present, for a centerpiece, is about 22 inches 
in diameter. 





Washing Yarn.—To prevent Germantown 
wool or other ‘‘zephyrs”’ from shrinking when 
they are washed, hang the skeins where the 
steam of the teakettle reaches them. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Some Seasonable Pies. 
LOUISE W. CHURCH. 





Apple Pies.—Now that the few remaining ap- 
ples are getting dry and tasteless, we put into 
each pie atablespoonful of tamarind jelly which 
we prepared to eat with meats by stewing the 
tamarinds in a little water, straining, adding 
an equal buik of sugar and boiling until quite 
thick. The pies require a little more sugar, 
but their flavor is very much improved. If 
you have no jelly, stew the apples and flavor 
with lemon juice and nutmeg. 

Berry Pies.—If blueberries are not sweetened 
until they are taken from the can, the pies will 
have a much fresher, more natural taste. 

Custard Pie.—Fill a good-sized, deep plate 
with a custard made of 3 well-beaten eggs, 2 
cups of milk, 4 cup sugar, a little salt and cin- 
namon. Bakein a quick oven until a knife 
comes out clear. 

Cream Pies.—Roll out two crusts a little 
thicker than for ordinary pies, place on a rath- 
er flat plate with a sprinkling of flour between; 
bake and split open with athin knife as soon 
as taken from the oven. For filling for two 
large pies, put in a double boiler 2 cups of milk, 
when hot stir in two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
flour, wet in a littlejcold milk, 2 eggs, 4 cup sug- 
ar and a little salt. Boil until thick, remove 
from the fire, add lemon or vanilla flavoring 
and put between the crusts. 

Lemon Custard.—For two pies wet 4 table- 
spoonfuls of corn starch with a little water, 
pour on three cups of boiling water. Add the 
juice of 2 lemons,2 cups sugar, the yolks 
of 3eggs and a bit of butter. Pour into deep 
plates lined with crust and bake. Make a 
meringue by beating the whites of the eggs 
and adding 5 tablespoonfuls of sugar. Spread 
over pies and return to the oven to brown. 


——— 


Favorite Dishes in Spring. 


Strawberry Pie.—Bake a plain crust as for 
custard. Mash a basket of strawberries, sweet- 
en to taste, fill the pie, cover with a meringue 
made from three egg whites, three tablespoons 
powdered sugar and 4 teaspoon lemon; brown 
in a moderate oven. Serve when cold. 

Mock Cherry Pie.—One cup cranberries, cut 
in two, 1 cup sugar, 4 cup seedless raisins, 1 
tablespoonful flour, 1 teaspoon vanilla 4 cup 
boiling water. Mix sugar, flour, berries and 
raisins, add water and vanilla. Fill a lined pie 
plate. Cover with pastry, cut in thin strips 
and bake 20 to 30 minutes in a quick oven. 
Serve cold. Very good the second day. 





Nice, Tender Doughnuts.—One cup of sweet 
milk, 2 eggs, heaping cupful of sugar, 1 table- 
spoonful butter, 1 teaspoonful saleratus, 4 of 
cream of tartar, and if a little spice is liked 
either cinnamon or nutmeg. Flour to roll. 
Last summer a visitor asked for this rule, as 
her husband thought ours the best doughnuts 
he had ever eaten, When given to her it met 
with the response: “I guess that’s about the 
same as mine, only I don’t put in any butter; 
frying them in fat makes them greasy enough 
for me.’’ I have eaten her doughnuts and 
while mine are no greasier, they are certainly 
not as tough. So don’t leave out the shorten- 
ing, but don’t put in too much or they will soak 
fat.—[Louise W. Church. 





Onions in the Milk.—So often, particularly in 
the spring, persons are not only annoyed but 
seriously inconvenienced by having onions in 
the milk. The cream in the coffee tastes of it, 
as well asthe butter, and there is a helpless 
feeling about getting rid of it. A sure remedy 
is to take a lump of charcoal, tie loosely in a 
muslin rag, put in bottom of milking vessel 
(take about the quantity of charcoal of a good- 
sized hen’s egg to two gallons milk) and milk 
the fresh milk over it.—[F. M. 

Bringing Water to the Kitchen.—Dwight Her- 
rick, Ogle Co, Ill, writes: The arrangement 
for carrying well water to the kitchen as de- 
scribed in a recent number was intended to be 
used where a windwill is employed for pump- 
ing water for stock. Instead of bringing 
the water directly to the watering tank, it 
should lead from the pump at the welltoa 
small tank in the kitchen and from there to the 
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sink. 


If the pump at the well is lower than 
the tank in the kitchen, a force pump would 


be necessary. The object of having the tank 
over the sink is for convenience, as thereby all 
water spilled drops into the sink and runs off. 


A Living Shadow. 


(From the Greenville, N. C., Reflector.) 








The following interview has just been given our 
reporter by Mr. G, A. Baker, the overseer at the 
farm of Col. Isaue A. Sugg, of Greenville, N.C. It 
will interest anyone who has ever had typhoid 
fever. Mr. Baker said in part: 

“T was living in Beaufort county, and on the 2d 
day of October, 1893, | was stricken down with ty- 
phoid fever. 1 had the best physicians to attend me 
and on the 15th day of January,1894, I was allowed 
to getup. I was emaciated, weak and had no ap- 
petite. I could only drag along for a short dis- 
tance and would be compelled to sit down and 
rest. This continued for some time and 1 began 
to give up hope of ever getting well. I lost my 
position in Beaufort county, and having secured 
one in Pitt county, clerking in a store, I under 
took it, but was so weak 1 could not do the work 
and had to give itup. The disease settled in my 
knees, legs and feet. I was taking first one kind 
of medicine and then another, but nothing did 
me any good. I was mighty low-spirited. I 
moved out to Col. Sugg’s about four or five months 
ago and commenced taking Dr. Williams’ Pills. 
I took three a day for about three months. I be- 
gan to regain my appetite in a week’s time, 
and then my weakness began to dis- 
appear, and hope sprung up with a blessed- 
ness that is beyond all telling. At the ex- 
piration of the three months I was. entirely 
cured and could take my ax and go in the woods 
and do as good a day’s work as any man. I was 
troubled with dyspepsia and that has disap- 
peared. Itis also a splendid tonic for weak peo- 
ple. Isay,Mr Editor,God bless Dr Williams; may 
he live for a long time. I know he will go up yon- 
der to reap his reward, for he has done a wonder- 
ful lot of good. Tell everybody that asks you 
about Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
that if they will come to me I can certainly satisfy 
them as to their merits. Lalways carry a box of 
pills with me and whenvever I feel bad I take 
one.”” We were forcibly struck with the earnest- 
ness.of Mr Baker and his statements may be re- 
lied on. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are an unfailing specific for such 
diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, St 
Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, ner- 
vous headache, the after effects of la grippe, palpi- 
tation of the heart, pale and sallow complexions, 
all forms of weakness either in male or female, 
and all diseases resulting from vitiated humors 
in the blood. Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price (50 
cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50), by addressing 
Dr Williams’ Medicine Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 





BREAKFAST—-SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTINC 













High . 
crate DICYCles 
adealers profit. 
Latest models, wood or steel rims; pneumatic tires; weight 174 


A\> Shipped anywhere 
NZ 

$100‘0ak wood’ for$62,50 
to 30 Ibs. ; all styles and prices. Largeillustrated yor 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
C.0.D. Saving you 

lS £3 
Cash Buyers’Union, 162 W.VanBuren St.B 42,C ago 





TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advicegiven. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
aS “A Boutty payments. 52-page cat. free. 


722, | 45 Liberty St., New York. 
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OUR COLUMN (OF FUN. 


Considerate. 





Spavins ! 
Break 


The Dark Horse: Oh, 


come on, 
What are you standing there for? 
away and let’s take a little canter through the 
village together. 

The Lig t Horse: What! Spoil the delusion 


of this boy? This is more fun than I’ve had 
for some time. The little cuss actually thinks 
he’s holding me.—[Brooklyn Life. 
——EEE 

“If your head aches, dear, 

ou’d better soak your feet. Mr McSwat: 

hat good do you suppose that would do, Lo- 

belia? When there’s anything the matter 
vr: my feet I don’t go and soak my head, 

ol? 


Featherstone: Look here, Willie. When I 
am in the parlor with your sister do you ever 
peek through the keyhole? Willie: Some- 
times, when mamma isn’t there. 


Mrs McSwat: 








Maud: That Swattles girl is wildly infatuat- 
ed with her new chum, that Molly +. 
What does it mean, I wonder? Madge: It 
means that Molly has a brother. 

Uncle Harry: Well, Johnnie, and how did 
you like the ride on Uncle Harry’s knee? 

Johnnie: O it was very nice; but I had a 
ride on a real donkey yesterday! 





Judge: Your age, Miss? Miss Elder: 
Thirty-two. Judge (to secretary): Put down 
born in 1832. 


“The Methodists,” says a droll Englishman, 
“they picks them out of the gutter, and the 
Baptists, they washes them; and the Congre- 
gationalists, they starches them. 


Sign in front of clothing store in Texas 
town: “Owing to the low price of cotton, all- 
wool suits marked down to $7.98.’’ 


‘Are you married?” said the manager to a 
man who was looking for a situation. “No, 
sir.’ “ThenI can’t employ you. I have a 
place into which I could ,put you, but we en- 

age only married men.’ “May I ask the rea- 
son of this discrimination? Is itthat families 
may be provided with support?” “Not at all. 
It is because we find that married men know 
better how to obey than bachelors.’ 





Life Insurance Agent: What did your father 
and mother die of? 

Uncle Humsted: I don’t rightly know; 
*twarn’t nuthin’ serious. 


but 





A young man in a crowded elevator arose 
upon the entrance of an elderly one and, with 
a wave of the hand toward the seat, which the 
newcomer seemed reluctant to accept, said: 
ae before beauty.’’ “Thank you,” was the 
reply, as the newcomer dropped into the seat, 
“but one would need glasses to see the beauty.” 
*‘Perhaps,’’ was rejoined quietly, “but none 
would be required to see the age.”’ 





An American who was traveling in Europe, 
when he visited the vatican, the residence of 
the pope, asked to see the cattle pens. The at- 
tendant was a much surprised, and said, 
“Cattle pens? Why, we have nothing of the 
sort, signor.’’ The response was, “Where in 
the world do you keep the papal bulls ?’’ 





In Holland, if a pauper who is able to work 
refuses to do so they put him ina cistern, to 
which a pump is attached, and turn on astream 
of water. This stream flows into the cistern 
- slow enough to enable the lazy person by 

ively pumping to keep the water from getting 
up over his head. 


“I propose,” began ‘the deliberate old lawyer 
who called around to see a young widow on _ busi- 
ness, When his vivacious client exclaimed: 

“TI accept.” 

They are now partners 








FUN AND INFORMATION 


OUR WETERINARY ADUWISER. 


Straining in Milking.— me 3 C. L. has a heifer 
which strains every time it is milked. The 
animal eats well. The derangement is caused 
by nervous excitement and will likely pass 
off. Give 1 oz of bromide of potassium twice 
daily in a bran mash for two weeks. Sunflow- 
ers are considered a profitable crop in some 
parts of Russia, the seed being used somewhat 
as flaxseed is, the oil taken out and the oil cake 
used for stock feed. We do not know that 
they are grown on a commercial scale in this 
country. ‘The most profitable hog for the farm- 
er is the Poland-China. 


Hard Hoofs.—H.S.’s tive-year-old mare’s hoofs 
are hard and she is lame. Poultice the feet 
with bran and hot water made into a mash 
and put into bags. Change once daily and wet 
them several times, during the day. Continue 
for 10 days and then mix cantharides 2 dr and 
lard loz. Rub well in around the coronet 
and let it remain for 24 hours. Wash off and 
repeat every second week for two months. For 
founder in horses use the same treatment. 





Lolling the Tongue.—B has a horse five years 
old which carries its tongue out of its mouth 
when driven. Some horses acquire this habit 
and it is almost impossible to break them 
of it. Get a tight-fitting muzzle made of light 
wire and when the horse is used push the 
tongue into the mouth and put on the muzzle. 
By continuing. this treatment for several 
months the horse forgets the habit. 


Poisoned.—T. M. R. asks if bisulphide of car- 
bon was spilt on grain whether it would kill 
the animals that ate it. Bisulphide of carbon 
is a dangerous .poison and should not be han- 
dled by any one except achemist. The inha- 
lation of bisulphide has caused death although 
there would be little danger in the open air. 
It would not.be safe to feed grain that bisul- 
phide of carbon was poured on. Animals 
poisoned by eating grain on which this chemi- 
cal was poured should be given an emetic of a 
tablespoon of mustard ina pint of hot water. 
For hogs give from 5 to 10 gr of opium three 
times daily with linseed tea any quantity. 
If the animal is very weak give stimulants of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia, a tablespoonful 
at a dose in a little water every two hours. 


Spasms of the Diaphragm.—P. H. F. hasa 
mule 10 years old that, after pulling hard, 
heaves his flanks to a marked egree. This 
derangement, called thumps, is usually caused 
by spasms of the diaphragm, the result of a 
weakness of that organ, brought on from over- 
work. If the animal is subject to it and has 
been in that condition for some time, the ani- 
mal is fit only for slow, easy work. Palpita- 
tion of the heart resembles this a little, only 
the heaving at the flanks is not so severe. 
Both require the same treatment. First give 
2 oz of tincture of opium and 2 oz of sulphuric 
ether ina pint of cold water and repeat in 
two hours, if not relieved. Then give 4 dr of 
fluid extract of digitalis and 2o0z of tincture 
opium three times a day until the thumping 
stops. If it is chronic mix powdered digitalis 
1 oz, nux vomica 2 oz and sulphate of iron 4 oz 
and divide into 24 doses, one to be given in 
bran mash daily. Repeat if necessary. 








Eczema.— W. F.’s horse has small scales on 
the sides of its neck. Itis itchy all over and 
rubs its tail. Bathe the parts twice a day with 
@ little of the following lotion: Acetate of lead 
1 oz, carbolic acid 4 oz and water 1 quart, and 

ive 1 oz of Fowler’s solution of arsenic once a 

ay in bran mash. Continue it for:4 or 5 
weeks if necessary. If the above lotion does 
not stop the itching after two weeks, rub a lit- 
tle of the following on the scaly parts only and 
a little at the root of the tail: Biniodide of 
mercury 1 dr and vaseline 2 oz. 





Bitter Milk.—F. M.’s cow’s milk smells and 
has a bitter taste. This is the case with some 
cows @ month or two before coming in fresh. 
In that case medicine would be of no use. The 
food has a great deal to do with the flavor of 
the milk. Feed on ground oats mixed with 
bran and clover hay; and give daily for two 
weeks in mash a powder of sulphate of iron 4 
, and gentian 4 oz, mixed and divided into 24 

oses. 


Ophthalmia.—E. M. B.’s pup has a scum over 
one of its eyes. Bathe the eye twice a day 
with cold water for 10 minutes and apply a lit- 
tle of the following with a feather, after each 
bathing: Acetate of iead, 10 gr, tincture of 
opium 10 drops, distilled water 14 oz. Give 1 
oz of castor oil and follow by giving of 
iodide of potassium in a little water otis 
day for a week. 














DON’T STOP TOBACCO. 





How to Cure Yourself While Using It. 


The tobacco habit grows on a man until his 
nervous system is seriously affected, impairing 
health, comfort and happiness. To quit suddenly 
is too severe a shock to the system, as tobacco, to 
an inveterate user, becomes a stimulant that his 
system continually craves. Baco-Curo is a scien- 
tific cure for the tobacco habit in all its forms, 
carefully compounded after the formula of an 
eminent Berlin physician who has used it in his 
private practice since 1872, without a failure; is 
purely vegetable and guaranteed perfectly harm- 
less. You can use all the tobacco you want while 
taking Baco-Curo; it will notify you when to stop. 
We give a written guarantee to permanently cure 
any case with three boxes or refund the money 
with 10 per cent. interest. 
stitute, but a scientific cure, that cures without 
the aid of will power and with no inconvenience. 
It leaves the system as pure and free from nico- 
tine as the day you took your first chew orsmoke. 
Sold by all druggists, with our ironclad guaran- 
tee, at $1.00 per box, three boxes (thirty days’ 
treatment), $2.50, or sent direct upon receipt of 
price. SEND SIX TWO-CENT STAMPS FOR SAM- 
PLE BOX; BOOKLET AND PROOFS FREE. Eu- 
reka Chemical & Manufacturing Company, Man- 
ufacturing Chemists, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


FITS CURED 


om U.S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. w. 4 Peeke, who makes aspecialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 


RUPTURE 
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{pin}, result caused 
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THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 
SELF-PRESERVATION 


Is ascientific medical treatise on Exhausted Vitality, Ner- 
yous and Physical Debiltty 2 ArOpny, or Wasting of the 
Organs, Varicocele and all Diseases and Weakness of Man. 


Baco-Cyro is not a sub- 








Cure at home. Book 
Free. Address Dr. W. 
8S. Rice, Box AF Smith- 
ville, Jeff. Co., N. ¥. 











THE RCSNCE F Liye OR, 
SELF-PRESERVAT 
Is the prize essay Sa which the National édical Associa 


tion awarded the gold and jewelled medal. 


THE EL Pe OF LIFE; OR, 
coy neg y= VA TION, 
ee... 


2mo ; 125 invaluable prescriptions for 
acute and c ~=--% diseases. Full gilt, embossed binding 
Price only $1.00. Send now. 


THE We Ee OF LIFE 


OR, 
ELF-P BROERV ATIC 


Is beyon: m parison most extraordinary work on 
Pnyslology a and Pathology of Nervous ee oy ever = 
ere is nothing whatever that the marri 
pe can either require or wish to know but what is fully 
‘THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SE wt y pt ty - 
Read it it new 


TRONG, 


a treatise more gratis 
AK and NERVOUS man, = ome to be 
VIGOROUS and MANLY.—Medical Review. 
TH CE Eee HON Om 
m of Ay ee author, W. H. Porhes, 
benefactor, w reaches the very root ani 
vitals of disease, and ap to apply sure remedies.— 
Dr. Camover, U. 8. Army. 
SCIENCE OF LIF Oo 
Ree 
nen secure 
1.00, Pros: Prospectus. wit with high d indorse- 
= of the press, 
m, H. Paro, M.D. the author, and ckief consulting 
physician of 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
No. 4 Bullfinch St., Boston, Mass 
May be consulted in person or by letter. 








